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‘Certainly,’ was the reply ; and at eight 


in life he means shall be pure. 
o’clock we were ushered into the large 


‘But her room, like that of all her | ianity—it is a series of papers worthy Of | that wide, wild shore, was the ‘weléome 


TO 
[For Tae Pacrrvo. | OLIVET COLLEGE. seen in their constant gifts. In 1886, | REMINISCENCES OF PIONEER MIS- ‘and echoed along the shore. This was The We ii a A’ § B aa rd 
REDEMPTION’S SONG. The next example of college- besides the regular annual contribution SIONARY LIFE IN CALIFOR- caught up by the war-ships, which flashed | 
Sweet and tranquil as the river, building presented is in Michigan. of the church, individuals gave $2,000 NIA—NO. X. and roared trom every porthole, their OF THE PACIFIv. 
Calm and peaceful as the sky, Olivet College, Michigan, began its for a new college building. Nor has the PR ee a ety eee heavy broadsides booming in rapid suc- - _ 
Life and love flow on together -| work in 1859. Its president, Dr. H. Q. self-denial in giving been confined to Sinay weailie vitae eae oe ines cession as the steamer passed, while} President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
To the end which draweth nigh. Butterfield says of it: those who had property. A record of : cheers from every yard arm responded to | Street, San Francisco, ; 
Yet the end is the beginning. ‘© We have reason to believe the work | all the small gifts, which are recorded as The last Sabbath of February, 1849, cheers from hill and shore ! The labor- Odthant Oh ‘ome R. E, Oouz, 572 Twelfth St. " 
Time bound oar views of sinning. | x'yice and they were sure they heard | fla volume, One who supported the | eld our ual. morning service in the | tes ad shouts from her crowded decks, | 4 
= is voice, and they were sure they hear a volume, Une who supported th our usual morning service in the and shouts trom we , ony a 
| it calling them to "this place. Not Paul | family by washing, came one day with | chapel, unaware of the pre- | and dipping of flags and waving of hats Biase 
Fair will rise the sacred story, himself more promptly obeyed. His light her gift of fifty cents for the family, and vailing outside. For, while engaged in and handkerchiefs, responding to the wel- | Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- i : 
Fst yo gated mpage am shone through their conception of what said : ‘It isn’t much that we can give, | our morning worship, most startling come, Nor did the hills and the far- — iii alin aio Biaig a 
INED Drawn by love to the Supreme. the college ought to be. It was to be but we want to be counted In as having news had reached the village. On swift | away Contra Costa range neglect their cisco, Recording Secretary. ; sy 
religion and learning wrought into a| part in the work. horses a courier had brought the glad share in the general rejoicing, for near for 
living organism. Any other idea—they| ‘Tabor College has grown because of |tidings that the long-looked-for steamer | 2nd far they caught the shout and roar, | Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
Song eres ine woul ae . would none of it! Religion and learn- | small gifts, of which some thousands have | had reached Monterey. Out of coal, | 4nd in varying and prolonged echo and} w, B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. i 
ian Song by angel host unsung, ing, and all kinds of learning made ser- been received. The largest single gift | she had touched there for fuel. Three re-echo kept up the glad refrain till the : a 
iends. Redemption’s song, all songs excelling— vants of religion—never have-these ideas | ©VET received is $5,000. For these our | or four days would be required, as the | Steamer. dropped her anchor and swung AT SAN SEBASTIAN. oe 
May we here its ‘prelude raise, had a closer union than in the purpose hearts are full of gratitude ; they are Our | wood necessary would have to be cut and | t© the tide, at rest. +a 
On each note all grateful dwelling, of these founders. That conception has | life. We have also gratitude ready tO} floated off to the steamer. The effect Then commenced a scene of unparal- A correspondent of the Pall Mall ae 
Living out its theme of praise. ruled to this hour and controlled the | Overflow for the larger gifts needed | was electric. No wonder we found the | leled activity. Every available boat, Gatétte (London), tourtiythrough Spain Na 
Every day a sweet rehearsal whole life and growth of the college. God | which are yet to come. | village gathered in knots as we emerged from ship and shore, was afloat and in contributes the following to its issue of a 
Of the song we soon shall sing; has owned the work in many ways. He ” What now has the college ? Five | from the chapel! Here and there groups | motion around . the Ree, Sar The April 2d. This is of value to us, as we get it 
Every day a blest disbursal has inspired its friends to great sacrifices. buildings, the best 76x68 feet, with sev- of men were to be seen earnestly talking bay was alive with sailors and paddlers. a glimpse of our school through the slase- | i, ‘ 
ico. Of the bounties of the King; Olivet giving has reached high-water | enteen rooms for recitations, library, etc., | of the expected arrival. Sabbath and | The air was gay with bunting and vocal} "Geo ontsider. | Be 
Working, watching, waiting, willing, mark, Ina village of less than 750 peo- | @#ected in 1886. The property of the | sermon were alike forgotten. There was | With shouts, With amazing rapidity the “Having occasion to call on the Rev. ae 
Grace and nature bounding all; ple, none of whom have been rich, more college is worth perhaps $1 10,000, be- but one topic of conversation among the crowded decks were emptied of passen- W. H. Gulick. San Sebastian. I was not ia ° 
Ready for the Lord’s appearing, than $80,000 has been given. Surely, | Sides some apparatus of the best quality; | satheri ds. With the news of the | gers eager for the first boats ashore. an omy : . ae 
Ready at a moment's call. a little taken aback to find myself at 
B Avril 20. 1888 w.H. 7. | God must have inspired such giving. | 4 library of 5,009 volumes ; a museum | steamer’s arrival at Monterey came also} Expectant citizens greeted their land-} |. 3+ home. Mrs. Gulick receiving me ae 
Other friends has he sent, whose aid has | (estimated) of 12,000 specimens ; eleven }the news of the intense excitement | 19g with shout upon shout as the feet of cordiality of ah old’ friend 
THE COLLEGE—YV. come in most critical hours. And dur. | Professors and instructors, besides assist- } throughout the country with reference to| the strangers touched the enchanted though we were perfect strangers. I ae) 
Get ing all its life his presence has seemed | ants. Our course of study, to which stu- | the gold discovery, the crowding of the | Shore. Soon was heard the cry, “New|, gone to San Sebastian after daffodils, 
: ec ; to have been to the college the cloud by | dents are strictly held, is such that Am- | first steamer with gold-seekers, and the | York papers,” ‘* Latest papers from New | 14 found myself in the midst of active, a 
Pursuing still further the study of the | day and the fire by night. In the forma- | herst and Wellesley Colleges, as indicat- | Jarge number of ships advertised for San | YOrk.” And they sold readily at one}; noctual missionary work, full of sun- | 
origin and progress of our younger Con- | tive years of its life God placed in the | €d by their reception of Tabor students, | Francisco, and of thousands of adventur- | dollar apiece !_ Thus early commeneed| 4-7. ang enterprise, not only on the a 
gregational colleges as set forth in the | college men whose teaching raised its reckon equivalent to their own. ers, by land and sea, for the golden the boom which soon reached marvel- part of the lady of the house, but of the ae 
cific before mentioned Advance articles, we | scholarship tothe highest rank. They| “ Mesults: The annual enrollment of | shore. News came also of anticipated | OUS proportions. assistant teachers—one from America,one mee 
Fal come to Carleton College, Northfield, | wrought according to the standard under | Students for the past eleven years has | difficulty between the United States and| Before night tents were pitched on/; England, one from Italy and sev- ie 
- Minnesota. Its president, Rev. Dr. J. | which themselves had beentrained. Their | averaged 213. In 1886 it was 234. Of | China, and of the arrival of cholera at | Vacant lots—rented at fabulous prices. |.) Spanish ladies. I was shown a ‘) en 
Jali- W. Strong, writes that: pay was small; their classes were small; but | these an average of sixty-nine has been | New York. But these latter items were | Sheds fit for cows, or wood shelters, rent- |) 4 titim of no mean dimensions, and ee 
da CARLETON COLLEGE. their teaching was grand. They gave a|in the college department, including | scarcely heeded. Indeed, sport almost | 4 readily for $25 a month. In these the nucleus of geological and mineral- at. det 
“In its origin andaim, CarTETON CoL- fixed and lasting character to the college, scientific and literary courses} was made of the dreadful scourges of ogical collections, I asked Mrs. Gulick 
LEGE is distinctly patriotic and religious. and made its reputation for high scholar- a é ; d thea war and plague. We _were deeply im- R ‘ eB + ther h ‘| what all this intellectual energy meant in i « 
Tt eras founded ship national. The study of the Bible and t € value | pressed with the rapidity with which Cai estate advance at Gay a NUN- | with missionary work, and 
“Revivals have sh he whole | Of a Christian life are made prominent. ldl tine the | dred per cent., and found eager buy- | 
objects. It was not a device for build- | .. evivals have shone along the whole , ; : worldly prosperity was corrupting the LC ’ d inh ‘either | ¥48 informed there was a boarding-school ° Sai 
ing up atown. It was established to line of Olivet’s experience. Scarcely a | Few remain long without entering Wpon | mind even of the moral. The people |S. “very one seemed in haste, either) tad with the mission, into which ae 
meet the imperative need in Minnesota | Y°4"_ Passes that does not witness the | it. Most of those who have remained | seemed suddenly intoxicated with the to be off to the mines, or to secure a/ oo. aeofted the most promising ‘girls gee 
of a Christian institution of higher educa- Spirit’s presence. An endless chain of | Only a short time we believe have left prospect of sudden wealth. Their op- business footing on the shore. Every from the different missionary stations in a ts) ; 
inf tion spiritual forces seems to be moving here. | With a truer view of life than they came. | portunity was at hand. God, Sabbath, | One for himself, and each one ahead of Spain, the parents paying what they can eh | 
a “The first steps in the enterprise were The results are the happiest. Some forty | Ninety-four per cent. of the graddates | soy], seemed eclipsed by tke steamer | al! the others, seemed to be the order of | | ds the expense ; atid in some cases fe) 
significant and prophetic. Charles M. per cent. of male graduates have just then smoking along the shore. It SAY ren nothing is paid, but this is exceptional, 
Goodsell, a Christian layman, came to chosen the ministry for their profession; general the | was difficult for even the thoughtful and the object being to impart a high-class 
Minnesota with the cherished purpose of while a spiritual life and a steady moral | Teligious interest that there was Only ONn€ | prayerful to remember the last half of Th une to a ants whQ_ - " education to the girls of Spain. es 
founding a Northwestern Oberlin. Earn- strength have been imparted to the whole | 1 the college department who did not| that Sabbath to keep it holy. But’we € owners 0 boats and , sal Lng oe “Mrs. Gulick prefers pupils not young- eee |: 
est pioneer-missionaries, like Richard college. express hope in Christ. did hold our usual meetings. Morethan } rich on whatever price Of age, and: with 
Hall, Edward Brown, Charles Seccombe, | . We argue from these facts that God — usual attended the Hawaiian service te ask for Ang teaching and languages the sciences are to ay). 
and Charles ‘Shedd, seconiled. thé elo. is building this college for his own pur- | Rev. C. F. Thwing, D.D., of = ignth | among the> sand-hills’ in “the afternoon, Sacramento and Yuba rivers, several. of | be cossbinied.- Al Phe end of «long in- ‘ie 
ject and helped to carry it into effect. | POS He has already made it a source church, Minneapolis, writes : Th se- | while in the evening the best of attention which were crowded and freighted and Phin Je Ok ete Sie eae ee 
a. The State Association of Congregational of consecrated power. If, in any college, | Tes of college articles is the most rerpiatk-} was given in the chapel to the sermon on despatched that very day... _ ap ho. | music before leaving ‘San Sebastian. I a 
c Churches in 1866 gave the college or- the one spring has a thousand rills, he able series of articles relating to W tern’ }'the’ text, “The ‘door was shut.” The The day proved a bonanza to the ho- finften $ should aad an cveliias wie oy et) 
ganized being, selected its first board of | ™#DS every rill here shall be like Siloa’s | Colleges ever published. Remarkable ine} sqjgjigén Gate” was open to all comers, | tels and restaurants, Some of the latter ranged for a little entertainment. And y sf 
trustees. and located it at Northfield, | brook that flowed fast by the oracle of the character of the authors, remarkable but to: how many ‘entering it would the | Were. started by the passengs them- h are at the hotel a few Evalish- Bei) 
>!God. The stream that is to fertilize | aS a record of progress in the highdr shut ! selves, who, with Yankee faculty, turned | were a 
every profession and calling and 8 BP ucation, remarkable as a history of ‘the: a aeds erreen of intellicéncé: and | cooks and caterers for their hungry ahd speaking ladies and gentlemen, I asked Re i, 
result, had prayed for and received a P development of the institutions of Chtist~| the on | Weaty fellow-travelers, and at prices cor-| if the invitation included them also. 


V whose church, in anticipation of such a 


+ 
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responding tatheemergency. Many astory 


special outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
was.afloat of hungry strangers thought- | 


** Its location was wisely chosen. With- 


in two hours’ ride of the large cities of 
the State, with ample grounds, sufficiently 


ward as well as westward. That circle 
which yields the largest proportion of 


Western sisters, begins to stretch east- | Prolonged study and reflection. =§ “= Finews’ ‘that 6n the forthcoming steamer 


‘The series illustrates the truth that 


the Congregational colleges of the '‘West-.}.to share:with. him the toil and ‘the pleas- 


were four missionaries, who had come 


lessly ordering, a dinner. as in a New 
York restaurant, and being confronted, to 
their amazement, with a bill of as, many 


| school-room, and before us sat some for- 


ty girls dressed in scailet jackets, and 
some of the girls in the national costume 


TO retired for study, yet in the midst of an | 
ministers for the denomination already | States were founded, and are WOrk-) ore! of stemming this'tide of worldliness, 
by has itscenterin the West. In filling our | img in the line of divine providéhce. }and amid the whirland: reckless rush of | GOllars as they had expected to pay 
—_ atmosphere most favorable Sie the pros- pulpits, colleges and churches at the West | The favor of God has rested on’ them,}ene worshipers of Mammon to found and dimes | Paid, however, and told as a 1 wey , Gulick “ded 
are doing far more than their proportion- | fat more abundantly than their promoters | pear temples and schools and homes for good joke! Indeed, in the rush and tat ai sects ay Al ay 


ecution of its work. 

“Better than any certificate of merit 
is the practical endorsment of the college 
by the large attendance of students. 
About 300 are annually enrolled, of whom 
seventy are in the regular collegiate 
courses. Almost 2,000 who have been 
under its instruction for a longer or 
shorter period have gone forth to active 
life, carrying far and wide the influence 
of the institution. They are among the 
pioneer teachers, preachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors and business men of our new States 
and Territories, and some of them are 
at the West, at the South, and on foreign 
fields. 

“Another most significant endorse- 
ment of the college is furnished by the 
liberal pecuniary gifts of those who have 
thoroughly examined its conditions and 
its deserts. Minnesota donors have given 
liberally, and Eastern friends have 
generously supplemented those donations. 
Its permanent property includes a cam- 
pus of more than thirty acres, finely 
located, substantial buildings, a library 
of 7,000 volumes, and much valuable 
equipment in the way of instruments, ap- 
paratus and cabinets. It has a prudent 
board of trust, under whose careful 
management not one dollar of invested 
funds has been lost. It hasan able 
faculty, devoted to their work and de- 
lightfully harmonious. It has the love 
and prayers of the churches. It has the 
respect and confidence of the public. 

‘“‘ Its one great need is that of an ade- 
quate productive endowment. Its work 
has grown so rapidly that it has been 
compelled to make its largest expendi- 


al share. They are paying in godly 
ministers for the Eastern dollars they 
have received. This is the law of giv- 
ing. When reciprocal duties have been 
done, reciprocal blessings come.” 


Since this was written the fact has be- 
come known that a Michigan gentleman 
of broad views has given to Olivet Col- 
lege fifty thousand dollars. And more 
recently still the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars has been left to it by the will of 
the late Leonard Burrage of Leominster, 
Massachusetts. 

TABOR COLLEGE. 


We come next to the record of Tabor 
College, Iowa, and it is the last one con- 
cerning which I propose to quote from 
the Advance papers. Its story will be 
found not the least remarkable of them 
all. Rev. William M. Brooks, its Presi- 
dent, writes : 

“Tabor College is in southwestern 
Iowa, ten miles from Nebraska and twen- 
ty-four from Missouri, On the evening 


.of June 28, 1866, was held a meeting of 


the citizens of Tabor worthy to be re- 


| corded in history. 


“ After a statement by one still con- 
nected with the college, Deacon Gaston 
said : ‘ Brethren, I have felt that 1 was 
making property for this one object, to 
put into an institution where the young 
people who should be educated might 
go out into the world as Christians, and 
I will now give from my capital all that 
can be spared. I will devote my income 
to the college ; and if necessary to its 
success, I will put in every dollar I have 
and begin anew,’ With property assess- 


anticipaled. Endowments, even if still } 
meager, have been larger than was once. 
thought possible. Rich fruitage ‘has 
followed sparse sowing. Intellecttfal re- 
sults have been great; spiritual” restilts 
have been greater. These colleges have , 
molded the Christian sentimentxand., 
character of these States. They: shave 
been focal points of wide and lasting in- 
fluence. God has seen fit, apparently, to 
make them a necessary agency in the 
conversion of the nation and’ of: the 
world to himself.” 

These narratives certainly constitute 
a very suggestive object lesson for-Christ- 
ians in these Pacific States. te steady. 
They point to what it is in their power 
to accomplish here before the stime of 
another generation has passed away.” 


MOODY’S NORTHFIELD SCHOOL. 


June 30th to July the 15th, the’ Col- 
lege Students’ Summer School convenes, 
This conference, though arranged spe- -} 
cially for young men, welcomes to its daily. 
sessions ladies from the neighborhood,. 
or from any school or college.’ 

The Seminary buildings areto be oc- 
cupied wholly by the young  Ar-- 
rangements have also been made for tent-. 
ing parties of young men. For ' others, | 
accommodations can be fouwnd'in the 
town, in the hotels and boarding- 
houses. 

August 1st to roth will convene the 
sixth General Conference for Bible 
Study, to which a general imivitation is 
extended to all interested. Speakers} 
from abroad and from this couhtry will 
be present at both conferences. © 


‘ure’for California, both of Chureh and 
State. 


tient waiting. Expectation was on tip- 


‘the people to the hills! How demonstra- 


Christ, and for a better and happier fut- | 


‘The Monday and Tuesday following 
were long days, because days of impa- 


toe. Eager waiters might be seen any 
hour of*the day on Russian and Tele- 
graph hills, watching for the steamer. 
Now and then some gazer would start a 
false i1umor, thinking he had caught a 
glimpse of the coming stranger. 

Not however until’ Wednesday fore- 
noon, Febriéary 28th, did the signal-on 
the hill-tops wave out the glad tidings. 
How the news spread! What a rush of 


tive the joy! The whole town was moved 

by one impulse! From my study table 

to a place among the eager throng 

seemed but a step. A few bounds up 

the northern slope of Telegraph hill took 

me to a spot’ commanding a clear view 

of the Golden Gate and the approach 

outside. Soon our gaze'was rewarded, 

as a black object rounded the southern’ 
headland and headed for the Bay ! 

“There she comes!” was at once the 
joyous shout. At once the many vessels 
in port sent up their flags. All the war- 
ships, of which there were several, 
manned their yards and made ready for 
salute. Small boats of all sizes were out 
on the water awaiting the great paddler, 
and adding ‘life and variety to the gay 
scene. 

Meantime silently, steadily, mightily, 
moved the great ship toward us—looming 
up larger as she came nearer. Soon we 
could see signs and forms of life—not 


‘port, and whose salutes. greeted the 


whirl; and the great expectations so soon 
to be realized, the exhorbitant prices 
were enjoyed, as evidence of extraordi- 
nary prosperity, presént.and prospective. 

Indeed, what were five and: eight dol- 
lars for a dinner to a man who expected 
to make a hundred dollars before night 
and a fortune in a year? Why need a 
man hesitate to pay ten per cent. a:‘month 
for money whose mercantile venture ‘to 
the upper rivers was sure to sell within 
ten or twenty days at one hundred per 
cent. advance? Many a five-thousand- 
dollar cargo, safely landed in small craft 
at Sacramento, or at the mouth of the 
Yuba; paid that advance to the adven- 
turer—paid, too, in gold dust, ‘some- 
times as low as eight or ten dollars an 
ounce and disposed of on the coast or at 
Philadelphia for sixteen. Andcity lots, 
rolling over and over, and doubling with 
each roll, soon reconciled speculators to : 
extraordinary hotel bills, and to rates of 
interest that soon became ruinous. 

The United States warships then in 


California, were the flag ships Ohio, 
Commodore, Jones, and the St. Mary, 
the Dale, and the Warren. The sailing 
fleet was a large one—detained there by 
the desertion of their crews for the mines. 
These vessels, as also the newly arrived 
steamer, were obliged to hire shore hands 
at high prices, to discharge their cargoes, } 
their crews having deserted them on ar- 
rival! It was said that in some cases } 
the cost of discharge was greater than 
the entire freight bill from New York 
and European ports. 

Bonfires at night on Telegraph and | 


carols. 


lowed by some’ of the pupils playing 
duets on the piano. Then. followed some 
violin music; and again Mrs. Gulick took 
her place at the piano, the girls fiting off, 
chair in hand, to another room and re- 
turning immediately, each falling into 
her appointed place; and, led by the 
piano, they sang a number of Spanish 
After this commenced marching 
and countermarching, and a great many 
motions of the body—all tending to 
strengthen each part of the frame, and 
improve deportment. The entertainment 
was closed with some more singing, when 
the girls were marshaled to their dormi- 
tories, and the visitors invited to drink 
tea and enjoy more music in this home 
of sunshine. I was informed by one of 
the teachers that the work of drilling the 
girls was commenced and has been 
maintained personally by the accomplish- 
ed lady who presides over this large fam- 
ily. It is noteworthy that when small- 
pox was raging in San Sebastian not one 
case occurred in the mission, which was 
looked upon as a charmed house.” 


_ MISSION TO SPAIN, 


San. Sebastian, near the borders of 
France, is the one station occupied in be- 
half of the A, B. C. F, M,, by .a single 
missionary and his wife; but there are 
ten Out-stations in several cities and 
towns of northern Spain. ‘There are 
eight churches, with 507 communicants, 
42 of whom have been added the past 
year. One of the most hopeful features 
of the work im Spain is the Girls’ Board- 
ing-school at San Sebastian, which has 
had 217 «pupils, coming ‘from all parts 


L. tures to meet immediate exigencies, | ed at $4,004, real value possibly $10,000, pom 
leaving no sufficient provision for cur- | he gave $2,000, and a note for $2,000/ American enterprise is felt at Herno- — val 
rent expenses, which were necessarily in- | more, with interest at eight per cent. | sand, Sweden, which has just~been the i y 
creasing from year to year. Two years afterward he paid his note | vided with the most northern clectric | | were remarkable day in the ann San | 

“ But one remedy for this difficulty is | rather than see the college go in debt, light station in the world: The: Jamps living freight, responsive to the crowds, a : “wp. Native drinks prepared by the Kaffirs 

of feasible—the increase of the endowment | though he borrowed the money at ten lock in the | shore and shipboard awaited Be of Southern: Africa are) exceedingly’ in- 

there are lighted at 2:30 o’clock in the h | But what of the missionaries on board 

fund by not less than $200,000,” per cent. in order to do this. afternoon and put dock toxicating. in: the native churches of 

ply : ; ; rT ; : : put out at 12:15 OCloc Soon from that mass came a shout the steamship, who had come with U 1S ail denominations, no native is admitted 

at Since President Strong wrote this, The first nineteen donors gave in | ot night a . - d of gold seekers, and what became 
it is announced that the sum here men-/| cash and notes $17,400, which was sixty breaking sharp and loud over wave and ell tol membership unless he solemnly. prom- 

tioned as needful has been raised! By | per cent. of the assessed value oftheir | “Constitutional Prohibition! “gs. Local] shore. “Back from (the hill-slopes Huet, trom :| Its 

‘i this decisive movement, the future of | property. Fifty others gave with almost | Option” was the subject of debate at a} hilltops went the responsive shouts of | bibl Peta ee manufacture is punished by special legis- 
Carleton College is rendered secure. ' equal liberality, until the sum. reached | Tecent temperance meeting of the Welles- welcome. Then pierced the air three} Pr lation. ib 
And all this is the achievement of a few _ $30,000 ; and this in a village which | ley College students. At the conclusion }'‘loud, hoarse whistles from the steam chest The, Southern Presbyterian . Genera °fs ily ne 91: 

of determined, large-minded Christian then numbered less than three hundred | Of the debate a vote was’ taken with a re-'] of the heavy-laden craft moving on’ to| Assembly has appointed a special, com-) The new woman suffrage law of Wash- 

7. workers in the brief period of a little over souls. | | sult of 150 for prohibition and roz for | her anchorage. Then a flash leaped from-; mittee, on temperance to report to the | ington Territory has been declared uncon- 

cr twenty years! ©The interest of the community is local option. port, and a’ cannon’s roar boomdd next General Assembly. | stitutional by the Supreme Court. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCctIsco, CAL. 


[Wepnespar, June 20, 1888, 


PLACER COUNTY, CAL. 


Placer county contains 1,386 square 
miles; its capacity may be estimated by 
comparison with Rhode Island, which 
contains 1,250 square miles, and sup- 
ports a population of 280,000, while 
Placer has but 18,000. Within its do- 
mainsa greater variety of products and in- 
dustries can be commanded than in the 
same extent anywhere else. Froth val- 
ley, plain, foothills and mountains there 
is a diversity of climate that cannot be 
excelled for bright sunshine, clear skies 
and a bracing tonic atmosphere. Since 
the injunction upon hydraulic mining, 
more attention has teen given to fruit 
and agriculture; the old mining ditches 
are being utilized for irrigation purposes. 
A new company has been formed that 
will carry the water from the American 
river, near Gold Run, down to Auburn ; 
work has commenced; it is estimated the 
cost will be a million dollars. During 
the past winter the railroad company 
have built coal-sheds at Gold Run. Coal 
is brought from the Rocky mountains. 
Many of the engines now burn coal, in- 
stead of wood. 

In the palmy days of placer mining, 
towns grews, roads were built, schools 
and churches established; the mount- 
ains were tapped for water, which was 
carried thousands of miles in pipes and 
flumes around the mountains, and across 
deep canyons, at great expense. In the 
prosperous era, Placer numbered among 
its citizens some of the prominent men 
of the State, among them Senator Stan- 
ford, who kept a store at Michigan Bluff, 
where he, no doubt, carved the first 
stepping-stone that has led to his great 
wealth and reputation. Across Bear 
river Emma Nevada was born; her 
father, Dr. Wixom, kept a hotel at Alpha 
in ’56, then a lively mining-town—not a 
house is standing now, nor a living thing 
to be seen, not even a grasshopper. In 
giving the songstress to the world its 
glory departed. Old miners say the 
throngs in these now deserted towns 
would equal Market street, San Francis- 


- co, in the evening, in early times. 


Among many incidents, one is related : 
In Iowa Hill a miner took out thirty- 
three thousand dollars in a few hours ; 
the excitement was so intense the express- 
office refused to send the bullion to Sac- 
ramento, fearing robbery; six men were 
picked, and given plenty of food, but no 
whisky; they carried the treasure safely 
to its destination. 

There are many miles of washed-down 
hills and abandoned mines; the earth is 
scarred with ugly shaped boulders, barren 
ridges and deep ravines. Hydraulic 
mining is generally accepted as a thing 
of the past; drift mining is being recog- 
nized as more practicable and profitable. 
It gives employment to a larger number 
of men and works ores of a lower grade. 
Tunnels are being driven in some of the 
old mines, piercing the mountains from 
three to six thousand feet. Mines at 
Iowa Hill and at the Forest Hill Divide 
are paying well. Fine developements 
are being made, and drifting for rich 
channels is going forward. Many quartz 
veins are found. Prospecting for quartz 
and gravel for drifting is being prosecuted. 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


In the district around Colfax, orchards 
and vineyards flourish without irrigation. 
From Roseville to Auburn, citrus and 
semi-tropical fruits grow equal to any in 
the South. Large tracts are being laid 
out at Newcastle, Penryn and Loomis. 
Settlers are moving in, and land at fair 
prices is in demand, At the Mechanics’ 
Fair last season, Colfax was awarded a 
At the 
citrus fair held in Sacramento, where 
twenty counties competed, the fair prize 
was awarded to Placer for citrus and 
semi-tropical fruits. From Gold Run to 
Alta, at an elevation of from three to 
five thousand feet, the apples and Bart- 
lett pears produced cannot be excelled. 
Newcastle is sending fruit direct East in 
car loads, and is fast increasing in im- 
portance as a shipping center. One of 
the largest and oldest cherry orchards in 
the State is at the American river, below 
Rattlesnake Bar; trees were planted in 
1850. The king tree is a Black Tar- 


 tarian; believed to be the largest in the 


world. It is sixty feet high; its limbs 
spread over a circle fifty feet in diameter. 
This orchard has never failed in bearing, 
or been afflicted with pests. 
TRANSPORTATION. 


The Central Pacific Railroad traverses 


the county from west to east for one 


hundred miles; many of the finest ranches 


are directly onthe railroad, Placer being 


the nearest county east where fruit is 
raised, shipments reach the market 
from twenty-four to forty hours earlier 
than from other points. Last season, 
800 ten-ton carloads were forwarded. 
The demand has exceeded the supply. 
The California and Oregon road runs 
north and south, in the southern part of 
the county, making connections with 
Roseville; between Colfax a branch road 


runs to Grass Valley and Nevada City. 


LUMBER. 


The demand for building material all 
over the State has greatly increased the 


- lumber trade. ‘There are several mills 


of large capacity ; the largest is that of 
Towle Brothers at Towle Station. They 
have three mills, cutting one hundred 
thousand feet of lumber daily. There is 
also a planing mill, box factory and pulp 
mill, that sends its stock to Stockton to 
be manufactured in paper. They have 
all the latest improvements in machinery; 
there are hoisting works, logging camps 
and boarding-houses at each of the mills. 
There are four hundred men employed; 
no saloons are allowed within the do- 


. Yosemite. 


If the men want a drink, they 
must walk several miles for it. Lumber ' 


is sent to China, Japan, Australia, as 
well as to the States and Territories. 
This firm own a railroad that runs 
through the mountains for twenty miles, 
and carries the lumber from the mills to 
the station. A ride over this road is 
one of the jaunts tourists and visitors to 
the Sierras take. A map of the road 
would resemble one of Dore’s pictures of 
a streak of forked and jagged lightning. 
A few jerks and tosses hoists the train to 
an elevation of 5,000 feet; from this 
pinnacle, a whirl, bump and crash plun- 
ges it into the depths of a minature 
The little four-wheeled loco- 
motive lustily puffs up a perpendicular 
side, and crops down another, without 
leaving the track. A new invention of 
machinery holds it in place. 


LAND. 


While the county has had no boom, 
causing fictitious values, land has steadily 
increased in price and finds ready sale. 
Capital is needed to develop industries 
that will yield large profit. Fruit can- 
neries, and packing houses would prove 
paying investments. There 1s no Gov- 
ernment land and but little railroad land 
at low prices. 


MANUFACTORIES AND TOWNS. 


Gladding, McBean & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco’ have extensive pottery works at 
Lincoln. Twenty miles of sewer pipe 
is now being made for San Diego. They 
will commence to manufacture porcelain 
ware as soon as the clay can be found. 
At Roseville is a large brick kiln and 
flour-mills. Rocklin and Penryn have 
the principal granite quarries. Very fine 
stone is found in these localities. Au- 
burn, the county seat, is improving rap- 
idly. It contains seven hotels that are 
always full of persons seeking relief from 
the fogs and cold winds of the Coast. 
There are many fine residences surround- 
ed with grounds planted with flowers, 
and fruits growing with luxuriance. Lin- 
coln, Colfax, Loomis and Penryn are 
thriving towns, and have received new 
impetus within a few years past. The 
town of Dutch Flat is a surprise ; from 
the name it might be supposed only a 
mining camp. It is a lovely town, with 
shaded streets and pretty houses, adorn- 
ed with gardens and orchards. From 
its past wealth as a mining center there 
is culture and refinement that would re- 
flect credit upon any community. Dutch 
Flat is the only mining town in the 
State that has escaped destruction by 
fire. With clear mountain spring water 
with a pressure of over one hundred feet, 
and three thousand feet of main water- 
pipes, with a iarge reservoir at the head, 
and a well-organized fire cOmpany, it is 
always ready to guard against fire. The 
insurance companies have reaped a rich 
harvest here. 

The climate of Gold Run, Dutch Flat, 
and Alta is the best known for all pulmo- 
nary complaints;there is but one doc- 
tor for its three towns, and but one drug 
store ; there is no malaria, and to take 
cold, is almost an impossibility ; the air 
is dry, pure and bracing, and fragrant 
with the odor of pine, spruce and cedar 
trees ; the lassitude often felt in equable 
climates is not experienced, the tired, 


worn feeling disappears in the bracing 


atmosphere. There are no fleas, mos- 
quitoes or pests of any kind ; springs of 
pure soft water are plentiful ; in the so- 
called winter, oranges can be picked at 
Auburn, and less than thirty miles, with 
a few hours’ travel,a sleigh ride can be 
enjoyed at Alta or Cisco. 


LACK OF ENTERPRISE. 


Old citizens boast that when the pre- 
sent Court House was built it was the 
fourth best in the State. Now many 
counties have buildings that are models 
of beauty and desirability. While not 
falling behind, other counties have been 
going forward, and Placer is having a 
Rip Van Winkle sleep. It should be over, 
and its citizens be up and doing, and 
have more appreciation of the great fer- 
tility of the soil, and the favors nature 
have bestowed with a lavishhand. There 
are a few croakers left, who “don’t see 
what the county has to go on”; “they 
can’t see what aman will do with a piece 
of land when he gets it” ; they.are “‘afraid 
the mines is about petered”; they “reck- 
on this fruit business is pretty nigh over- 
done” ; they prophesy that ‘‘when land 
gets to twenty-five dollars an acre the 
bottom of things is going to fall out” ; 
they are sure ‘this trying to boom things 
is all in the interest of a lot of real estate 
fellows,” or the railroad; in fact they are 
afraid that prosperity will overtake some- 
body, or even themselves, in spite of all 
they can do. . It is some satisfaction to 
know that the hum of progress is already 
making their dry bones rattle, and they 
will be compelled to brush the flies off, 
and keep within sight of the procession, 
or go under. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


For the health-and home-seeker, Placer 
is unsurpassed; it contains all the attrac- 
tions of other parts of the State, with the 
advantage of cheap lands, and a climate 
unexcelled. There is no other place 
where the soil will yield such ample re- 
turn for labor, or profit to the capitalist, 
and where life can be enjoyed under 
fairer skies or brighter sunshine. 

There is a field, 300 miles long in the 
foothills of California—land that will 
give reward for toil andindustry. Steady” 
work and skill rightly applied, and some 
self-denial at the start, will be followed 
by health and independence. 

JOSEPHINE Moss. 


The cultivated sinner is worse and 
more dangerous than the uncultivated, 
and when I talk about culture I mean 
Christian culture, I mean souls that have 
been cultivated by the Spirit of God.— 
John H. Vincent. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.—XVII. 
MISSIONARY LIFE. 


On his return, when Dr. Whitman ar- 
rived at the Grand Round valley, he re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Walker, urging 
him to hasten on, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Spalding were very sick. Accordingly 
he went direct to Mr. Spalding’s, where 
he arrived Sept. 25th. He found them 
both convalescent, but his presence was 
very needful, as both of their children 
were taken with the same disease. He 
then went home,.but soon proceeded to 
the station among the Spokanes, on pro- 
fessional business, where he arrived on 
the 3rd of October. Having remained 
there a few days,he returned to his station, 
with Mr. Walker, reaching it about the 
roth, and soon after went down the 
Columbia for his wife. He met her at 
The Dalles, on her way to join him, in 
company with Rev. Jason Lee. | 

Writing to the Board, November rst, 
he stated that the Indians had succeeded 
well in cultivating the soil that year, and 
had never treated him or the mission as 
well as then. Those at his station also 
treated the immigrants very kindly, 
though other Indians, the lowest and 
least formidable, had annoyed the im- 
migrants. - 

He urged the Board to send a minister 
for his station, fitted to preach to the 
Indians, and also to come in contact 
with frontier men, and to be able to meet 
the Romanists. He also says: “You will 
do as you think best about encouraging 
teachers and others to come out as im- 
migrants, and labor for a time for the 
mission. There can be no doubt that this 
upper country will soon be settled, and we 
very much need good men to be located, 
two, three or four in a place, to secure a 
good influence for the Indians, and form 
a nucleus for religious institutions, and 
keep back Romanism. The country must 
be occupied by Americans or foriegners; if 
it is by the latter, they will be mostly 
papists.”(Misstonary Herald, 1844, p. 
177.) 
A letter written by Mrs. Whitman 
May 18, 1844, to Miss L. C. Porter of 
Prattsburg, shows that she, too, was very 
desirous of having good people come to 
the country. Among other things she 
says: “I try to induce my friends fo 
come to see me, and seek a home in Or- 
egon. A wide door of usefulness is open 
here to the most philanthropic and be- 
nevolent heart. Multitudes are flocking 
to this land, and will in still greater 
numbers, and for every purpose. And 
our anxious desire is that the salt of the 
earth should be found among them also, 
and that this entire country may be sea- 
soned with heavenly influences from 
above. The powers of darkness have 
long held undivided sway over this land, 
and we feel that Satan will not quietly 
yield his dominions to another. He is 
on the alert with all his hosts, and in as 
many ways as he has numbers employed, 
to gain the entire victory, to keep and 
drive from the field all who disturb or 
molest his quiet. Many souls are here 
for whom Christ died, and multitudes 
more, unconcerned, are hastening to this 
far-distant land to seek their fortune of 
worldly goods, regardless of their treas- 
ures in heaven. But thanks be to the 
Hearer of Prayer, many have already 
found Christ in Oregon who have long 
rejected him in a gospel land.” 

She also mentions that, soon after her 
return to her home, for three months her 
health was in a very precarious condition, 
and that at one time she was very near 
the gates of death. 

During the first part of the next win- 
ter—1844—45—there were but few In- 
dians at the station, and the school was 
suspended, but by the close of February 
nearly all had returned, and two or 
three hundred attended public worship. 
There was no marked change, but a 
gradual increase of knowledge, and less 
attachment to papal forms. 

There were at this time several causes 
of disquiet among the Indians which had 
an adverse influence on missionary work, 
partly on account of troubles between 
whites and Indians, and partly because 
of trouble between the Indians. The 
laws made by Dr. E. White, U. S. sub- 
Indian Agent, in the spring of 1843, of 
which more full mention will be made 
hereafter, did not prove to be as success- 
ful as had been at first hoped, The In- 
dians resorted to them chiefly to support 
claims against the whites, but not to 
settle difficulties among  themselves.. 
Their own offenders often went unpun- 
ished. A quarrel had also arisen between 
the Cayuses and the Snake Indians. 
An Indian doctor was also murdered at 
Dr. Whitman’s station. There was 
trouble, too, at Oregon City between the 
whites and Molalla Indians, in which Mr. 
G. W. Le Breton was killed. The Mol- 
allas talked the same language as the 
Cayuses, it being said that they had been 
separated in some ancient wars. 

From this time there are but few 
letters from Dr. Whitman in the Mission- 
ary Herald. ‘There was an increasing 
desire by the Indians for the instruction 
of their children both in English and 
Indian, an increase in religious knowl- 
edge and an upward tendency to indus- 
try and enterprise, owing partly to the 
better markets occasioned by the an- 
nual immigrations, while at the same 
time there was more cayiling and oppo- 
sition to religion. 

As teachers and assistants he had 
with him, Mr. A. Hinman during. the 
winter of 1844-45; Mr. William Geiger in 
1845 and 1846, and Mr. Andrew Rodg- 
ers, an emigrant of 1845, from that time 
till the massacre.. Mr. Rodgers, while 
there, began studying for the ministry 
with the expectation of becoming a mis- 


jsionary. Of the Dr. and Mrs. Whitman 


and their work, Mr. Rodgers wrote in 
1846 as follows: 

‘think Mrs. Whitman is one of the 
best women in the world. She has a 
family of eleven children (and also one 
of Mr: Walker’s during the winter), and, 
strange to say, not one of them is her 
own. [In a later letter she calls her “my 
mother.”} I can hardly tell you what 
kind of a man the Doctor is, for he is so 
much of an all-sorts-of-a-man, yet a very 
kind, generous, persevering man. 
pose, as to taking the lead in missionary 
affairs, he takes the lead. Of the diff- 
culties and trials of a missionary life, 
‘few of us in the States have any definite 
idea, Indeed, no one can well do so 
until he has been among them for some 
time. ‘Those things that are regarded as 
trials at home (leaving home and friends, 
are not considered such at all when they 
get here. * * * They have doubtless 
done much good here, but it respects 
temporal affairs more than _ spiritual. 
Not that they have not labored as much 
for the latter as the former—much more. 
But the natural heart is always and in 
every place averse to religion, both in 
Savage and civilized countries—Indians 
or white men.” 

During these last few years, too, the 
Doctor rebuilt his grist-mill at the station, 
and also erected a saw-mill, about eight- 
een miles distant, in the Blue Mountains. 

M. EELLs, 


THE VALEDICTORY. 


Spring, 
That ushers out our closing college year, 
Came up the valley on her balmy wing, 
And winter flew away and left no trace.” 


The birds sing as if rejoicing; ngture 
smiling, gives flowers with lavish hand; 
the winds blow soft and balmy. The 
golden light of the sun gilds the hills 
and vale, sand the distant mountains 
show dimly through the purple haze. 
Spread before us is the beautiful valley, 
its undulating surface decked in gayest 
vesture. Nothing in this scene tells us that it 
was once a desolate waste as our fathers 
Saw it; we only see the effects of the 
labor expended upon it. 

So classmates, we have labored. Our 
minds were but uncultivated soil, which, 
under the guiding power of our teachers, 
gently urging and encouraging, has been 
made to bloom and give promise of fu- 
ture fruit. Perhaps there have been 
strifes to mar our pleasures, perhaps we 
stumbled at times upon the path of 
knowledge and would have fallen but 
for helping hands; or when quaffing from 
the cup of knowledge we did not find it 
to our taste, and would have cast it from 
us if not for restraining hands. Yet at 
last, under our teacher’s loving care, we 
have mounted if not to the stars, so near 
that it will need but our will to carry us 
thither. 

Although the goal, for which we 
longed, is at last reached, we do not real- 
ize the pleasure which we anticipated. 
Sorrow is mingled with our joy. We 
now realize that our happy associations 
are be to broken, that the chain which link- 
ed us together is parted, our paths in 
life will be different, and that the finish- 
ing of our school life is but the beginning 
of a broader life, and hereafter we must 
stand alone with no guiding hand. 

To you our teachers who have helped 
us to form the habits which will shape 
our lives and laid the foundation of our 
future success, we tender our most sin- 
cere thanks, asking that you forgive 
our past faults, and forget that we ever 
‘tarried among the flowers by the path- 
way when we should have pursued the 
beaten road of science, or that we turned 
to earthly things when we should have 
turned toward the stars; and in days 
to come may you think of us as what 
you hoped we would become! 


To .you, my comrades, I can but 
speak the words of Solomon: “A wise 
man will hear and will increase learning; 
and a man of understanding shall attain 
unto wise counsels.” Here together we 
have passed many pleasant days in pur- 
suit of knowledge, and here has been 
laid the corner-stone of our lives ; here 
have we made our beginning, and it will 
influence our future lives, for “as the 
twig is bent isthe treeinclined.” If our 
building has been good in the end all 
will be perfect ; but if there is a flaw 
ever so slight it will either mar the 
structure or cause years of work to undo 
it. 

The past indicates the future. The 
mariner judges his nearness to port by 
the length of time he has been out and 
the speed with which he has been travel- 
ing. The astronomer judges the return 
of a comet by the path it has taken and 
the speed of its flight. Judging your fu- 
ture by this standard, I see it is glorious 
and your harbor safe. For you all I see 
bright prospects. May they not be as 
the mirage ; may they be true, May 
you remember that, “when wisdom en- 
tereth into thy heart, and knowledge is 
pleasant unto thy soul, discretion shall 
preserve thee and understanding shall 
keep thee.” MILLIE. 


The storm tries the building, and dis- 
covers which is built upon the rock and 
which upon the sands. The storm tries 
the pilot. The touchstone tries the men- 
tal whether it be gold or copper. The 
furnace tries the gold whether it be pure 
or dross. So afflictions and persecutions 
try the Christian.—Francis Roberts. 


The work you have to do in the count- 
ing-house, in the shop, or wherever you 
may be, is that by which you are to 
serve God, Do it with a high regard, 
and then there is nothing mean in it; 
but there is everything mean in it, if you 
are pretending to please people when you 
only look for your wages. —Macdonald. 


I sup- | 


TO CONSUMERS OF VEHICLES: 


We would like the attention of every one 


wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 
to convince them we can do them good. In 


most kinds of goods 


sold, and the rule is 
This is pre-eminently true re- 


cheapest.’ 


different grades are 
‘¢ that the best is the 


specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
C It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
vehieles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS’ 


make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 


The climate of California, and the topogra- 
phy and soils of this country, are such that 


the Best is required, and the greatest variety 


a necessity. All these requirements are met 
in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 
Brothers is located at Nos. 201 & 203 Mar- 
ket st., San Francisco, Cal., where the 
greatest variety of vehicles may be found. 


Call and see them, or send for an [Illustrated 


Catalogue and Price List. 


EDWARD OARBLSON, J. BP. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 


Silk Mannfacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
ss. 


MILL: Corn STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


No. (25 First Street, 


Oprositz 8r7., SAN FRANOISOQO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Compesitio Zinc and Babbitt 
otal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., eto, Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 

Ov” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (4! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


& Co., 


Nos. Gli and G13 Front Street, 
Factory aT THE PoTRERo. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Taz Paotrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service: 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
Box 2348. 


The Santa Rosa Boys School. 


HIS SCHOOL WILL OPEN, WITH A 

competent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888. Boys will be under the best moral in- 
fluences, and will receive thorough training in 
business habits, with careful instruction in 
studies p tory for business, or for en- 
trance to the best colleges of the United States. 
For particulars address 

REV.SEWARD M. DODGE, 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
W. W. ANDERSON, - - 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Oataloguo to 


CAYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADE- 
Aurora, COL, 0. J. WRIGHT, B.S., 


=. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 

The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 


MARSH, Nevada: Oi 


| A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. 
land, Oal. 3 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


.. Profomors 


be sent to 
OoAB, Oak- 


Field Seminary |! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


IS school gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
enteenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D. B. Gendron, Principal. 


MILLS SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


HE COLLEGE OOURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. CO, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. Cc. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


NEVADA COUN TY AGADEMY 
Business College. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SOHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


AND COMMEROIAL OOURSES 
& specialty. Thorough preparatior 
any course in any Cnisernity. =" 
‘ A Complete Academic Course. 

ocal and Instrumental Music, D wing, 

ve pecial Teac 

care and 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Heme Circle. 


LET US 80 PUT IT. 


‘* Death worketh, 
Let me work too; 
Death undoeth, 
Let me do. 
_ Busy as death my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


‘* Time worketh, 
Let me work too; 
Time undoeth, 
Let me do. 
Busy as time my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Sin worketh, 
Let me work too; 
Sin undoeth, 
} Let me do. 
Busy as sin my work I ply, 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 
— Bonar. 


GOING AROUND IN A HALF BUSHEL. 


Parson Clark had malaria. He had 
it the very worst kind, so that for a week 
he was almost ready to believe that there 
was imminent danger of the top of his 
head breaking out into a nest of active 
bumble-bees. 

He could neither read, write nor visit, 
and was very much tried that he should 
be obliged to lie quietly in a hammock, 
wrapped in a blanket, when there were so 
many things to do. 

On Saturday morning he found him- 
self so much better that he said to his 
wife as he nibbled his toast and sipped 
his coffee: 

“TIT am going into the study imme- 
diately, and you must remember that I 
am not to be disturbed; that peculiar 
buzzing in my head has developed a 
somewhat remarkable train of thought. 
I have tried all the week to get hold of it 
by the right thread, and this morning I 
seem to have it where it will reel off like 
one of the skeins of worsted I used 
to hold for you to wind that winter of our 
first acquaintance, Eh, my dear?” 

Before the pink glow that had flamed 
up in the young wife’s cheeks had quite 
died out under her husband’s admiring 
glance, a neighbor came who for some 
time had beer desiring speech with the 
parson. Before he could be dismissed, a 
second caller divided the poor minister’s 
attention, and soon a third parishioner 
drove up with a request for him to attend 
a funeral that afternoon in a remote 
corner of the town. 

Of course he could not refuse to go, 
but his habitual cheerfulness seemed to 
have taken leave of him, and he said 
almost fretfully as he harnessed the 
horse : 

“Well, Lord, there is just this one 
thing about it. If you don’t want me to 
make preparations for Sunday, I will do 
the very best I can without preparation, 
that is all.” 

On Sunday morning he picked up the 
heads of a sermon he had noted down 
some weeks before, and went to church. 
It was a suggestive subject, and firstly 
and secondly went off very well, but on 
thirdly he stuck fast, and although he 
took up the usual time, he had never 
been so utterly dissatisfied with himself. 

‘‘T never in my life made such work 
of preaching,” he said to his wife, who 
had remained at home with the baby. 
‘It was like going around and around in 
a half bushel. I couldn’t get off from 
thirdly. I tried. I struck off upon 
fourthly, and skipped over fifthly and 
sixthly, but it was of no use; I found my- 
self back hammering away at thirdly. I 
must admit that I have made a fool of 
myself in the Lord’s house, and I am 
ashamed. I felt more chagrined over it 
because neighbor Walker was there ; and 
he so seldom attends any church, that 
when he comes to hear me, I want to 
have him feel paid.” 

Monday morning Parson Clark really 
felt as if he didn’t care to meet any one 
who heard him preach the day before, so 
wandered off by himself out back of the 
barn to the further garden. While he 
was engaged in examining potato-tops to 
see if a further application of Paris 
green was in otder, his neighbor Walker 
_who was at work in the next field came 
up to the high rail fence, and leaning up- 
on the top, said : 

“T felt as if I wanted to tell you 
about my yesterday’s experience,” 

“Oh, dear! Yes, he was disgusted of 
course,” groaned the minister in spirit. 
But Mr. Walker went on: 

*You know I am not much of a 
meetin’ goer, but somehow I have been 
a good deal worked up over your sick- 
ness. It set me thinking that if you 
should die, or have to go away from here 
on account of your health, this neighbor- 
hood would be quite a different place to 
live in. You have had a good influence 
on the community, and if you can stay 
your term out, will do a great deal of 
good. Then I thought your sickness 
might be partly due to discouragement 
because the men did not turn in to help 
you, and I resolved that if you were able 
to preach on Sunday, I would go and hear 
you. Perhaps you noticed that I was 
there, and I must say I was surprised at 
your preaching.” 

“Poor man!” groaned the parson In- 
wardly. ‘I think he ought to have been 
surprised.” But Mr. Walker continued: 

“T don’t suppose you meant to preach 
to me exactly, but you made it so plain 
to me that it was the duty of every citi- 
zen and head of a family to attend divine 
worship and to support it by his money 
and his presence and his example, that I 
am resolved to start out anew and to 
lead a different life. I was always a 


believer, but I never understood, until 
yesterday, that by not confessing Christ 
I was denying him. I dont know 
whether I am what you call converted or 
not, but you showed me myself as God 
must look upon me, as Christians must : 


look upon me, and you helped me to see 
my duty; and now, if I can do anything 
in any way to help the Lord’s cause, or 
to help you or any one else, including 


myself, I want you to call upon me, for 


I’ve told the Lord that I’m ready, and I 
meant it.” 

The tears of joy and of humility ran 
down the parson’s face. “Thank the 
Lord for keeping me in a half bushel,” 
he said. ‘I see now why he did so.” 

That was not the last of it. During 
the week it seemed to him that half the 
people he met told him of some way in 
which they had been helped by that ser- 
mon. 

“TI never since have complained of 
being kept in any space where God 
desires to keep me,” he said, the 
other day, when telling this incident. 


“ If the Lord keeps you in a half bushel, 


trust him to bless you in it, and the 
little space filled with God’s love shall 
become a Bethel, and therefrom shall go 
out rays of light by which, although 
perhaps unknown to you, Christ shall be 
glorified.—Zion’s Herald. 


THE SPEECHLESS TESTIFYING FOR 
CHRIST. 


In a city sixty miles from Canton, 
China, Miss Whilldin of the Southern 
Baptist Mission, noticed once in meeting 
a few years ago a man evidently dumb, 
who was indicating by extraordinary at- 
tempts his delight at the Christian hymns. 
His incoherent mumblings as he attempt- 
ed to sing from the printed page before 
him led to some inquiry. The man had 
the usual faculty, to one dumb, of hear- 
ing; he could read and hear, but he 
could not speak. His home was in a 
village at some distance from the city, 
and his neighbors testified of him that 
since he had begun to learn our Savior’s 
gospel his devotion to it had known no 
bounds. He had somehow obtained a 
copy of the scriptures in Chinese, and 
when he would encounter some of his 
neighbors quarreling, he would open his 
Testament to some pertinent word of 
admonition and hold it out for wicked 
ones to read and profit by. He had 
never been known to utter more than a 
single word or rather sound like a word, 
such was the nature of his malady. But 
the villagers said that this zeal seemed to 
lead him even into supernatural utter- 
ance, for he would rush upon his neigh- 
bors, bringing their paper devotions to 
idols, and tearing the paper to pieces, 
would manage to speak these three 
words with significant gestures: ‘* Pai go 
wai?” ‘Worship that one!”. 

In the course of time this poor man 
was proposed for baptism. The pastor 
and brethren hesitated, feeling that it 
was impossible to gain from his speech- 
less mouth any adequate proof that he 
had the knowledge requisite for church 
membership, or that he was not acting 
with duplicity. He was brought before 
the church, however, and the minister 
asked him this question: ‘*What is the 
ground of your belief that there is salva- 
tion for you in Jesus Christ?” The 
others looked at one another in dismay ; 
this question seemed impossible of an- 
swer from a dumb man, But he, on 
hearing it, instantly arose and proceeded 
to answer by significant signs. First, he 
put his hands upon his breast with an ex- 
pression of loathing, to indicate his own 
sense of sin; then he stepped forward 
and looked down as if beholding a deep 
and awful pit, from which again he 
shrank back with a look of terror; but 
presently drawing near again, he looked 
and seemed to see something just be- 
yond; then he made the sign of the 
cross! Jesus there, there! And now 
again he looked into the pit and smiled, 
as though he saw his own sins cast in 
there! At last he looked up and pointed 
to heaven with a smile of ecstasy. Jesus 
had died for his sins and was risen 
forever to make intercession for him !|— 
Selected. 


QUESTIONS FOR A CHURCH MEMBER. 


Do you ever tell what the Lord has 
done for your soul? How does the 
world know you area Christian? Do 
you ever make a personal appeal to an 
unconverted soul? Do your religious 
engagements take precedence over all 
others? Have you tried to induce any 
one to attend church? Have you wel- 
comed a stranger in church? Do you 
visit the poor, the sick and strangers ? 
Have you sought to know our new mem- 
bers? Do you ‘go into all the world 
and preach the gospel” by giving as the 
Lord has prospered you? Is _ secret 
prayer your daily habit? Are you in- 
formed concerning the spread of the 
gospel? Do you takea religious paper? 
Are you an advocate of gospel temper- 
ance principles? Do you observe fam- 
ily worship? Do you ever hand any 
person a good book or tract? Do you 
contribute your part of the current ex- 
penses of the church? Are any of the 
ways of working and witnessing for 
Christ your ways ?—Dr. G. L. Spining. 


Paul did not limit himself to one 
method of preaching the gospel, but in 
every way and by all means he sought to 
win men; in the synagogues on the Sab- 
bath days, and in the market-places be- 
tween the Sabbaths; publicly, when many 
were assembled together, and privately, 
from house to house; sometimes with 
masterly arguments, and sometimes with 
tenderest entreaties and many tears. 
Would it not be well for us all to imitate 
this earnest spirit, and seek by every 
means and by all means to win men? 


Eighty years ago society in Turkey 
forbade women to learn to read. The 
Sultan has now started schools for wom- 
en. See what Christianity is doing. 


BREAD AND BEER. 


Five million five hundred and sixty- 
three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars spent in Detroit each year 
for strong drink! ‘‘ Labor”’ is the cry 
of the day. Hereis a solution of the 
labor question, if the workingman will 
only help solve it. Detroit has 1,035 sa- 
loons, not counting drug stores that sell 
liquor, Each has a business of at least 
$15 aday. That would be three hun- 
dred drinks at five cents each. The 
yearly receipts of each saloon are $5,375. 
The greater part of this comes directly 
out of the earning of the laboring man, 
and it is for the laboring man these fig- 
ures are intended. 

If the State, instead of giving an or- 
der by license for the above amount to 
be spent in strong drink in this city, 
would close the saloons, there would-be 
work for all, and prosperity would spread 
her wings over the city. Ten times as 
many men would find employment in 
the articles named below, as are now 
employed in making beer and whisky. 
If the city were to receive the following 
order for goods to be made, and work 
done inthe next twelve months, there 
would be work for all, and the above 
amount might be spent as follows : 60,- 
ooo barrels of flour at $5.00 per barrel, 
$300,000 ; 50,000 tons of coal at $5.00 


} per ton, .$250,000; 25,000 cords of 


wood at $6.00 per cord, $150,000; 30,- 
000 overcoats at $10 per overcoat, $300,- 
000 ; 50,000 working suits at $10 per 
suit, $500,000 ; 60,000 winter pants at 
$5 per pair, $300,000 ; 200,000 pair of 
boots and shoes at $2 per pair, $400,- 
000 ; 200,000 pairs of socks at 25 cents 
per pair, $50,000; 500,000 yards of 
sheeting at 6 cents per yard, $30,000 ; 
200,000 yards of flannel at 50 cents per 
yard, $100,000 ; 100,000 hats and caps 
at 50 cents each, $50,000; 200,000 
library books at 50 cents each, $100,- 
000 ; 20 new schoolhouses at $20,000 
each, $400,000 ; 100 new churches at 
$5,000 each, $500,000 ; 50 new mission 
schools at $2,000 each, $100,000; total, 
$3,530,000. Two inebriate asylums for 
incurable drunkards at $50,000 each, 
$100,000 ;_ two hundred houses for the 
poor and helpless at $500 each, 
$100,000; 500 4o-acre farms, well- 
improved, $2,000 each, $1,000,000; 
$500 worth of personal property given 
with 40 acres, $250,000 ; 1,000 young 
men furnished a commercial course at 
$400 each, $400,000 ; 500 quarter sec- 
tions of Government land at- $200 per 
quarter, $100,000; total, $1,950,000 ; 
grand total $5,480,000. 

If this order were given to builders, 
manufactures and land-owners in this 
city Once a year, instead of an order to 
sell liquor by tax, I ask every sane man, 
would not prosperity be in all our homes? 
The blessings that would flow into the 
homes of Detroit would lift up the sor- 
rowing, heal the broken-hearted, and 
drive hunger and wickedness from the 
home circle. And what it would do for 
Detroit, it would do for all the cities of 
our land.— Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. 


GLEANINGS. 


“Sanctified afflictions are spiritual pro- 
motions.” 


“Every day of a Christian’s calendar 
is a day of rejoicing.” 

There is always a spot in our sunshine; 
it isthe shadow of ourselves.— Carlyle. 


“Christ comes with a blessing in each 
hand—forgiveness in one and holiness in 
the other.” ° 


“Do the duty that comes first; you 
know not what beautiful experiences it 
may blossom into.” 


God cannot let sin go unpunished ; to 
do so would be the worst evil of all—a 
far worse evil than the deluge was. 


I fear nothing in the universe but that 
I shall not know all my duty, or knowing 
it shall fail to do it—Mary Lyon. — 


Would you win success in life? Al- 
ways do your very best. God and time 
will do the rest.— Lawra J. Rittenhouse. 


Words are spiritual forces, angels of 
blessing or of cursing. Unuttered, we 
control them ; uttered, they control us. 


I am content to fill just my little cor- 
ner, Only so I let the light of Christ shine 
through me always.—Mary E. Erwin. 


To obtain perfection it is not necessary 
to do singular things, but to do common 
things singularly well_—Francis De 
Sales. 

Conduct is the great profession ; behay- 
ior is perpetually revealing us; what a 
man does tells what he is. —F. D. Hunt- 
ington. 

‘What is a man the better for being 
thought greater by man? For a man is 
what he is in God’s sight, and nothing 
more. 

Trying to reform a man by reforming 
his surroundings is like tying seckel pears 
or rhambo apples to the rough twigs of a 
crab-tree. 

The serene, silent beauty of a holy life 
is the most powerful influence in the 
world, next to the might of the Spirit of 
God.—Spurgeon. | 

Trust and worry cannot mix togethe 
any more than oil and water. A great 
deal of so-called trust is spiritual rebel- 
lion.— Hannah W. Smith. 

When you are swimming against the 
tide of public opinion, be assured that 
you are no dead fish, for they float with 
it.— Eliza J. Thompson. 

All the strength and force of man 
comes from his faith in things unseen. 
He who believes is strong; he who 
doubts is weak. Strong convictions pre- 
cede great actions.—James Freeman 


Clarke. 


Pousehold. 


How CLoTrHeEs-Pins ARE MADE.— 
Clothes-pins are made in the lumber re- 
gions. ‘They are usually made of white 
ash, sometimes of beech, black and white 
birch and maple. The wood is taken to 
the factory in logs and cut into lengths 
of thirty-one inches by circular saws, 
These lengths are then cut into blocks 
and the blocks again cut into sticks. The 
sticks are placed under another saw and 
cut into the required lengths. Next a 
turner takes a hand at them and from 
there they go to the slotting machine. 
They are placed in troughs by the opera- 
tor, the machine picking them up and 
slotting them. They are then placed in 
a revolving pipe’ drier going thence to 
the polishing cylinder, and then to the 
packer. Each pin passes through eight 
hands. A single plant consists of board 
saw, gang splitter, gang chunker, turning 
lathe, drying house and polisher and 
costs from $7000 to $12,000. The ma- 
chines working are very interesting. 
The little blocks of wood five and a half 
inches long are placed on an endless 
belt, which feeds the blocks automatically 
into the lathe. As the lathe is turned 
the pin is taken automatically from the 
spindle and placed on a turntable and 
carried to a circular saw, which whittles 
out the slot in the pin. It is then fin- 
ished and thrown out of the turntable by 
the same appliance that puts the pin on 
the table. Falling they are caught in a 
basket or barrel, and are then taken to 
the drying house for ten to twenty-four 
hours, or until dry. The polishing cylin- 
der or tumbler holds twenty to forty 
bushels; this is run at a slow speed, 
about thirty turns a minute, and by sim- 
ple friction and contact they become 
polished. 


MarsH-MALLOw Drops. — Dissolve 
half.a pound of gum arabic in one pint 
of water, strain and add half a pound of 
fine sugar; place over the fire, stirring 
constantly until the syrup is dissolved, 
and all of the consistency of honey. 
Add gradually the whites of four eggs, 
well beaten. Stir the mixture until it 
becomes somewhat thin and does not 
adhere to the finger. Flavor to taste 
with tincture of marsh-mallows, pour into 
a tin slightly dusted with powdered 
starch, and when cool divide into small 
squares.— Scientific American. 


Pulled bread is an edible that ought 
to be on every American table. It is 
designed to be eaten with cheese, and it 
is delicious. Take a loaf of freshly 
made ‘bread, and while it is still warm 
pull the inside out of it in pieces the 
size of your hand or smaller. Put these 
into the oven and bake them a delicate 
brown. When cool they are crisp and 
as full of flavor asa nut. Eat pulled 
bread once with your cheese and you 
will want it often.—Cor. of New York 
Times. 


PotreD Megat.—Take the bone just 
above the shank and boil till the meat 
drops from the bone. Chop the meat 
very fine, removing all inedible portions, 
remove the fat from the liquor in which 
the meat was boiled. Boil the liquor 
down until there is just enough to moist- 
en the chopped meat; then spice to taste 
and press in a bowl. This is convenient 
for tea, and for lunches carried in the 
pocket or in a hand-bag. 


FALLING Hatr.—Scald an ounce ot 
black tea in two quarts of water, strain, 
add an ounce and a half of glycerine, 
half an ounce of tincture of cantharides, 
one pint of bay rum, mix well and per- 
fume. Use frequently on the hair and 
the scalp, and take care of the general 
health. 


It is not always easy to start a fruit jar 


and bringing on blisters, simply invert 
the jar and place the top in hot water 
for a minute. Then try it and you will 
find it turns quite easily. 


The best solvent for vegetable stains 
is tartaric acid. Keep a small bottle 
containing it near the work basin, to be 
used on the hands when stained by hand- 
ling vegetables. 


Dissolve a box of Pearline in two 
quarts of hot water. Let it remain over 
night undisturbed, and you will havea 
splendid soft soap. 


To make a corset fit comfortably, lace 
up to fit the form neatly, then sew five 
or six straps of gum ribbon across and 
remove the strings. 


Take a bucket of fresh water into 
your bed-room every night and let it re- 
main uncovered. It will absorb all 
poisonous gases. 


LITTLE WORRIES. 


Little cares and worries are the cause 
of very active sharpshooters indeed. 
And it is a very difficult, if not impossibe 
thing to avoid them. Nervous people 
will always meet care half way; indeed, 
they do more, they look at them through 
the mists of their own imaginations, and 
they are magnified in consequence, 

There is only one cure for this that I 


ed—calmly, steadily engaged—doing 
good in life either to ourselves or to 
those connected with us by the ties of 
kindred. Believe me, the indolent and 
idle suffer far more from mental worries 
than those actively engaged in the duties 
of life. Keep your armor on, therefore, 
and keep moving ; it is those who stand 
still in the day of battle who present the 
best targets to sharpshooters.—A Family 


| Doctor in Cassell’s Family Magazine. | 


cover. Instead of wrenching your hands |. 


know, and that is in being always engag- | 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
<-cured by::: 


CuTICURA 
Remedies. 


ror OLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTIFY- 

ing the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scal 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
remedies are infallible. 

CUTIOURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an a Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CUTICURA SOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. . 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
95c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMIOAL OO., Boston, Mass. 

&£@ Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and “Gi 
autified by CUTICURA SOAP. | 
KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness 
eured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER,an 
Instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852; 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TAOKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, OOTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—~-AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. | 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. H. Triton. Jas. OABROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco. 


H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & <Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - 
Hours: 11 a. mu. to 3 M. 


F. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., OOR. GEARY BST. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


195 Turk Street, - San Francisee: 
Office Hours: 1to4P.m. Usually at home 


at 9 a.m. and 7 P. x. 


and pimply 


SAFES! 


NORTH 


San Francisco, |. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHUROHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST COHURCH—Sontheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Oharies D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. 
and 7:30 Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHUBCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 p. Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
Pp. Mm. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

P. M. 


THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. uw. and 7:30 m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 pep. um; Sunday-echool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 


BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near — 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 P.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese school, 
6:30 uw. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P, 


OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sey- - 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 m. 
Prayer- meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 Pp. m. 

SWEDISH OHUROCH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. 
and 7:20 M. 
Prayer-meeting, 
8 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 Pp. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday school at 12:30 p.m. 

SEVENTH. AVENUE HAPEL-—Corner Sev- 
enth and Olement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. mM. 

UNION SOHOOL—In OCasebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 3 P. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey, 

J.B. Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Oobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H.O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 


Oalifornia—Rev. W. O. Pond, 486 Bartlett St. 
AMERIOAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES, 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Monts 
= avenue. Secre and Treasurer— 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco; 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev, Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOOIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


Sunday services, 114. m. 
Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
Tuesday and Thursday, 


COA 


03” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
‘Telephone No. 1807. 


Wm. 
Photographic Gallery | 


or Worx Exzcurap 
IN THE Best STYLE AND aT 


The best Cabinet 
very Photographs, $3 


OUR-READERS 


Should send for aco the Home Oracis, 
issued by SMITH’S hen STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. - It contains the 
of nearly two thousand useful 

t free to any address, on applica 


— 


— 


WONDERS exist in thousands of 
‘forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
invention. Those who are in need:of prof- 
itable work that can be done while livin 
should at once send their address to H 


at home 
ett & Oo., 


Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 


how either sex, of all ages, can carn $5 wher- 
ever they live. You are started free.) Oupital ost 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, June 20, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal: 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
for one year. Tue Pactrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. - If 


‘you are not a subscriber, send your address, 


and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tue Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1888. 


It is more than six months since Fred- 
erick William began his conflict with a 
disorder that threatened his life at no dis- 
tant day. For more than three months 
of the half year, he has worn the crown 
of the great German Empire, which is 
this week crowning his son and commit- 
ting ‘th own body to the tomb. He 
dies, no doubt, greatly lamented because, 
earlier, he had served his country so 
well, had become greatly beloved by the 
people, and had led them to expect great 
things of him when he should take his 
great office. But how little those people 
could anticipate amid what conditions he 
should finally, at fifty seven, enter upon 
the duties of his eminent position, and 
how much emptied of all its honors must 
his exalted place have seemed to them. 
The case of the Kaiser Frederick is a 
very pathetic one; even if we concede, 
that we may expend too much sympathy 
relatively upon the titled and eminent of 
the earth. His untimely decease must 
deeply remind Americans of the struggle 


and death of President Garfield nearly’ 


seven years ago. The manly and patient 
bearing of the dying Emperor, as well as 
his very Christian spirit, are things to be 
noted, and to be grateful for, by all who 
think how human they are themselves. 


The case of Rev. Mr. Jones, expelled 
from one of the Loyalty Islands by the 
French Government or protectorate there, 
reminds one of the case of Rev. Mr. 
Doane on Ponape in the Caroline group. 
Our Congregational Christianity had 
done its enlightening work there many 
years before the French took authority. 
Then, these missionaries had deserved 
and acquired influence among the chiefs 
and people. Of this influence the Gov- 
ernment was jealous. The French Cath- 
olic missionaries intensified this feeling. 
Free churches were counted as not likely 
to be helpful to the schemes of the rulers, 
who naturally wished to manage Church 
as well as State. It is a singular thing 
that Republican France, which seems to 
antagonize the hierarchy at home, should 
be used by it in foreign lands. The 
grasping policy by which several Euro- 
pean States are swallowing up the world 
brings serious obstacles to the establish- 
ment of the pure and simple forms and 
ideas of the New Testament churches. 


The National Convention of the Re- 
publican party is absorbing the public 
attention this week in America, almost 
to the exclusion of every other matter of 
interest to the country at large. All eyes 
unprejudiced see that, if the Convention 
at Chicago chooses wisely, the Republi- 
cans will, in all human probability, re- 
turn to power. The party in possession 
has ‘* position” in its favor, but it is open 
to hostile criticism, and may be troubled 
with inward soreness. ‘The party on the 
outside brings to bear new and fresh 
forces, and has room for strategy. These 
are more than an offset for the advan- 
tages of possession. A new man who 
shall unite the ‘‘ outs” will take all the 
now doubtful States by storm: Rightly, 
therefore, are all eyes turning to Chicago 
to see if there is good sense enough there 
to comprehend the situation exactly, and 
to subordinate personal preference to the 
public necessity. _ 

Indignation has been aroused in Eng- 
land by the facts brought out in relation 
to the legalization of prostitution in con- 
nection with the English army in India. 
The facts show that it has been a regular 
thing to establish houses for women at 
the encampments of soldiers, and to ad- 


vertise for the supply to fillthem. This 


is as much a part of the regular func- 
tions of the officers in charge as any or- 
dinary military regulation is. The mat- 
ter has been brought before Parliament, 
and, though every official effort has been 
made to bluff off inquiry and conceal the 
facts, yet the truth will out. This is 
only a phase of what is more and more 
pressing itself on the minds of good men 
—Shall we regulate and license vice, or 
shall we stamp it out ? 


Those who have the historic instinct, 
and who find a pleasure in recalling past 
events, civil or military, that were the 
pivots upon which great destinies turned, 
do not overlook the day at Bunker Hill, 
and all that grew out of that sad and 
serious conflict, in which Warren fell, 
and Putnam showed the qualities of 
which heroes are made. In point of 
numbers, the battle was no great affair. 
We have often trod the scene, and 
thought how the forces were arrayed. 
Oftener we have thought how disap- 
pointed the British must have been that 
their victory was of such slight propor- 
tions, in comparison with their expendi- 
ture of men, means and money; and 
how surprised the Americans were that 
they had made such a stubborn resist- 
ance, with forces so few and undisciplin- 
ed ; and had shown such soldierly quali- 
ties at once! Bunker Hill was nominally 
an American def€at, but turned out to 
be an American assurance ; for, from that 
day on, they knew that, in due time, 
they could match the best troops that 
could be sent against them. It was a 
moral lesson, no less than a military one, 
that was learned at Bunker Hill by our 
people ; and we are therefore glad that 
there is a Bunker Hill Association, in 
this city, which celebrates the anniversary 
of that event on the 17th of Juneof each 
recurring year, though in a modest way. 
That event was socelebrated last Saturday. 
The moral lesson of Bunker Hill is that 
‘thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just,” and that Puritan pluck is mightier 
than all military science. As the Vigi- 
lance Committee marched the streets of 
this city one notable day, thirty-two years 
ago, a Tennesseean-born man said, 
“When these Psalm-singing Yankees 
shoulder their muskéts, then hell’s to 
pay.” Even in these days of peace, we 
had best not.lose the temper that trusts 
God, and keeps its powder dry. 


We have read one. political speech 
which lifts the mind into the atmosphere 
of large views and great principles. It 
was delivered at Madison, Wis., by the 
late President of the University there, 
Dr. John Bascom, now resident in Wii- 
liarmstown, Mass., and a delegate from 
the latter State to the Convention held 
at Indianapolis. Even if the reader be 
not led altogether to the same conclu- 
sion in casting his vote in the coming 
national election, he will feel that the 
issues, as far as the saloon is concerned, 
have been dealt with by a wide-ranging 
vision. If the third political party could 
keep its men to the level of thought to 
which Dr. Bascom lifted those who heard 
him, it would wonderfully attract some 
who are now often repelled. We were 
reminded of the night when we walked 
to and fro, each way five miles, to hear 
Charles Sumner speak on the great ques- 
tion of liberty against slavery. He made 
our young, ardent souls burn with appre- 
ciation of the supreme importance of 
that issue above those lesser ones which 
took the attention of the old parties now 
forty years ago. The problem of the 
demination of our American life by the 
liquor traffic presents an issue which de- 
serves a large handling by those minds 


| which have a statesman-like grasp. The 


times are ripe for such minds to come 
forward and achieve for our generation 
a salvation greater than that which gives 
fame to Sumner, Seward, Chase, Lincoln 
and their fellow-workers. 


Nearly a thousand years before our era, 
Homer sang, ‘No man of woman born, 
coward or brave, can shun his destiny.” 
The idea of this ‘‘destiny” has shaped 
the actions of many a man; notably, of 
Cesar and Napoleon. But neither of 
these ‘men of destiny” supposed him- 
self from the first predestined to the fate 
which finally overtook him; nor did even 
“Chinese” Gordon, who was so full of 
the idea of “‘destiny,’’ and cared almost 
nothing about the moment, or the man- 
ner of his taking off. But, what sort of a 
power is it that pré-arranges “‘destiny” ? 
Is it a blind impersonality, tendency, 
fortuity, or concatenation? Or is it an 
all-wise, strong, good-willing Being, who 
knows exactly what he wants, what he 
wants us for, and has made us for it? 
This is the sort of Being we sigh for, at 
the head of affairs, who has made a life- 
plan for us, and us for it (providentially, 
that is) and has indicated it to us dimly, 
and has given us the liberty of compli- 
ance, or otherwise, with the moral fit: 
nesses demanded. Such adestiny who 
could wish to shun? Still, there is a 
style of “destiny” over which we have 
no control. It is indicated to us by the 


fact of birth, of death, and all that we. 


— 


call incident, or accident, all that: befalls 


us, and is not ordered by- us. 


We have been reading over again, in 
the pages ofa recent biographer, who 


| dissents not a little from his predeces- | 


sors, the story of Lutherand the Refor- 
mation, in some of their aspects. We 
have been impressed anew with the 
largeness and courage of the man, the 
necessity and the excellence of his work. 
How signally, too, was the hand of God 
in history in such an instance, taking 
hold of the fittest persons and instru- 
mentalities. Religion was to take ona 
phase more spiritual, striking and trans- 
forming, society was to have its ideals 
and ends quite altered, and even the R. 
C. Church itself to be quite modified, 
in spite of itself; and who but a man 
of the experience, training, and lion-like 
nature of Luther could move both the 
Church and the world at once, and give 
them impulses to last through the centur- 
ies. And who but Melancthon, and 
Calvin, and their contemporaries, could 
be so nobly conjoined with him in the 
grand enterprise of reforming the Church 
and the world by means of it. 


Secretary Barrows tells us that one of 
the happiest persons seen during the 
year at the Bible House was a gentleman 
who called to pay the final installment of 
a thirty-five-hundred-dollar pledge, made 
at the last Saratoga meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society. ‘This 
gift enabled this Christian merchant to 
be represented on the frontier by seven 
missionaries, preaching the gospel in fif- 


teen towns that else would have been 
destitute. 


PAYING EPISTOLARY DEBTS. 


BY REV, DR. A. L. STONE, 


It is worth a good deal to have a char- 
acter for discharging all social indebt- 
edness promptly and honorably. Our 
relations each to each in social life bring 
us into the interchange of kindly offices, 
the faithful rendering of which is a mat- 
ter of no slight responsibility and obliga- 
tion. We are judged by these standards, 
and whether we know it or not, are set 
down as worthy of praise or reproach, 

In this grouping of social accounts, 
the payment of epistolary debts, answer- 
ing the letters of sympathy and affection, 
is an item that should command with us 
special attention. 

It is not known that we have received 
such a token of friendship and its mes- 
sages of thought and feeling, unless we 
return an answer appreciating the inter- 
est Of the communication and the fact 
of its arrival. And then, the earlier and 
speedier the answer. the more likely are 
our own thoughts and feelings, thus ex- 
cited, to be fresh and vital and in the 
vein of our correspondent’s sensibilities 
and wishes, and so be a welcome re- 
sponse to what we read. 

This early reply on our part submits 
the question of the frequency of the cor- 
respondence to the decisfon of our kins- 
man, waiting his will in regard to the 
next sheet to be transmitted. 

It conveys at once to this friend that 
assurance that his convictions of truth 
and his sentiments of affection came to 
us before any change of coldness or for- 
getfulness had passed upon one word of 
their testimony. 

So, if my readers agree with me in 
this philosophy of the problem, we shall 
not be dishonored debtors in epistolary 
dealings, but creditors without reproach. 

How do we stand to-day in relation 
to such indebtedness, and what charac- 
ter and reputation do we sustain with 
those with whom we maintain habitual 


or occasional correspondence? Let us 


put such questions to ourselves in hon- 
est fidelity, and win among our friends a 
good repute, in the timely and cordial 
use of our pen. Such obligations are as 
truly debts as those which hold us in 
financial bonds. 


A RARE TREAT. 


I had it the other night in Oakland. 
You know Oakland is a pleasant place in 
many ways—delightful climate, thriving 
business, a progressive and good-looking 
people, nice churches, and a happy way 
of making a stranger feel at home. 
You have already heard good things 


‘about the meeting of the Bay Confer- 


ence and the church where the meeting 
was held—none too good, however; it 
was alltrue. ‘l’be rare treat which Lhave 
in mind now was the lecture by Rev. 
Robert Nourse on “John and Jonathan,” 
It was the first appearance of Mr. 
Nourse as a lecturer on the Pacific 
coast, It had not been widely adver- 
tised ; but the hall of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Oakland was comfortably filled, and 
I have never been a part of a more de- 
lighted audience. The charm of the 
lecture was the rare vein of humor, 
mixed in with such taste that, while the 
audience was laughing half of the time, 
they were as much pleased with the 
speaker’s arguments as they were with 
his comic attitudes and funny anecdotes. 
It was irresistibly funny, but it was also 
a masterly discussion of the true relation- 
ship between England and America. 
The lecturer being an Englishman by 
birth and education, and an American 
by adoption and years of service, draws 
from a rich treasury of personal exper- 
ience. Oakland was so well pleased 
that she proposes hearing him in his 
two other lectures, ‘‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and “Kings and Presidents.” 
I write this because I wish our Congre- 
gational churches to know of the pres- 
ence of this eminent lecturer on the 
Pacific Coast during the summer, and 
that they will run no risk of disappoint- 
ment should they secure his services. 
JosePH F. Bacon, 


WHITMAN COLLEGE COMMENCE. 
| MENT. 


The commencement exercises of Whit- 

man College at Walla Walla, W. T., be- 
gan with the baccalaureate sermon on 
Sabbath, May 27th, by Rev. T. W. Wal- 
ters of Colfax, General Missionary for 
Eastern Washington. As the writer was 
not able to be at Walla Walla until late 
on the following Thursday night, he did 
not have the pleasure of listening to it. 
It was spoken of as one of great spiritual 
power. 
On the following Thursday evening 
three young ladies graduated from the 
normal department, Misses M. Dame of 
Walla Walla, A. M. Gainey of Tacoma 
and C, B, Willard of Waitsburg, after 
which the address to this class was de- 
livered by Professor M. G. Royal. 

On Friday evening. the regular com- 
mencement exercises were held, Mr. 
Park W. Willis of Milton, Or., of the 
scientific course, delivering an oration 
on *‘Conscience,” and Mr. W. T. Dovell 
of Walla Walla, of the classical course, 
on “Paul before Nero.” One who has 
heard almost all the graduating orations 
at Pacific University for many years re- 
marked to the writer that the oraticns of 
these two young men equalled, if they 
did not exceed, in ability those at the 
latter college. 

Rev. M. Eells of Skokomish then de- 
livered the commencement address on 
the hand of God in the history of the 
Pacific Coast from its first discovery by 
the Spanish to the acquisition of Alaska, 
showing how the United States had come 
into the possession of it through God’s 
providence, although in many ways men 
and our Government had planned other- 
wise. | 

On the Sabbath missionary memorial 
exercises were held in the Congregation- 


al church. In 1838—fifty years ago— 
Rev. C. Eells, D.D., the founder of 
Whitman College, came to this Coast, 
and it had been thought best to take 
some ncte of the event. Dr. Eells gave 
some reminiscences of his early life on 
this Coast. Dr. Atkinson followed with 
soine remarks of a similar nature in re- 
gard to his own work of forty years here, 
and Dr. Anderson, the President of the 
College, closed the morning service by 
speaking of Father Walker and his life 
and work. 

In the evening Mrs. Mary R. Walker, 
wife of Rev. E. Walker, who came to 
this Coast in 1838 in the same company 
with Dr. Eells, gave some reminiscences 
of her first life in Oregon, amusing the 
audience especially in speaking of the 
horse meat she ate during her first winter 
in Walla Walla. She said that at first it 
was good, but that towards spring it be- 
came poor, and there was not fat enough 
on it. Mrs. Walker spent most of her 
first ten years in Oregon among the Spo- 
kane Indians, visiting the Walla Walla 
valley nearly every year; but in 1848, 
after the massacre of Dr. Whitman, she 
went to the Willamette valley, and has 
not been to Walla Walla for forty years, 
until this year. 

Rev. P. B. Chamberlain, the first 
teacher in Whitman College, then Whit- 
man Seminary—in 1866—in a vei y hap- 
py manner described the early history 
and struggles of the institution. 

He was followed by Rev. M. Eells, 
who gave some reminiscences of the 
Eells family from the first one of the 
name who came to New England in 
1630 to the present time. He spoke of 
their love of justice for the Indian, the 
twenty who had entered the ministry, 
their patriotism and long life. 


Miss Ida M. Eells of Tacoma then 
planted the first seed in the missionary 
memorial endowment fund of Whitman 
College, in the shape of ten silver dollars 
in behalf of the ten grandchildren of Dr. 
Eells. The interest of this fund, if need- 
ed, is to be used to aid worthy, needy 
students. Dr. Atkinson pledged five 
hundred dollars to the same fund, Presi- 
dent Anderson anvtber five hundred, 
the Congregational church of Walla 
Walla five hundred, Rev. M. Eells and 
wife a hundred, and Dr. Eells a thou- 
sand, making eleven thousand which the 
latter gentleman has given the institution 
during its history. It is hoped that other 


churches and individuals will continue 


to contribute to the fund until it shall 
reach twenty thousand. It seemed sin- 
gular that most of these individuals for 
some time previous, unknown to each 
other, had been thinking of giving some- 
thing to the institution; one with the 
idea of beginning a Professorship of 
Mathematics, another with that of a 
Cushing Eells Professorship, and another 
with no special idea except that of help- 
ing the institution, which is in much the 
Same position as a young man who has 
outgrown his clothes, and needs larger 
ones; but when they met and compared 
ideas, they agreed upon the Professor- 
ship, which was inaugurated. 

The remark was also made that it was 
singular to see on the platform at the 
commencement two persons, Dr. Eells 
and Mrs. Walker, who had been on the 
Coast longer than perhaps five-sixths of 
the audience of six or eight hundred had 
lived. The only other one of that band 
of nine who came in 1838 who is now 
alive is Hon, W. H. Gray of Clatsop 
county, Or., the author of ‘‘Gray’s His- 
tory of Oregon.” Those deceased were 
Mr. C. Rogers, who was drowned at the 
falls at Oregon City in 1843; Mrs. A. B, 
Smith, who died in Massachusetts in 
1855, aged 41; Rev. E, Walker, who 
died at Forest Grove, Or., in 1877, aged 
72; Mrs. M. F. Eells, who died at Sko- 
komish, W. T., in 1878, aged 73; Mrs. 
Mary A. Gray, who died at Olney, Or., 
in 1881, aged 70; and Rev. A. B. Smith, 
who died in Tennessee in 1886, aged 75. 


Mrs. Walker is now 77, Dr. Eells and 


Mr. Gray each 78. The average age of 
those who have died and those still liv- 
ing, with the exception of Mr. Rogers, 


whose age is unknown, is nearly 71. 
M. E. 


GOING EASTWARD. 


OmaHA, June 14th. 

Eps. Paciric: Have got so far east- 
ward, on my journey. I am glad I came 
by the the Denver road, because of the 
wonderful scenery on the route, espe- 
cially in Colorado—far rougher and more 
picturesque than that on the old route. 
For example, there is Castle Gate, which 
I can best describe as a slice cut from a 
square loaf of bread, standing on edge, 
with its perpendicular front five hundred 
feet high, abutting on the road. The 
Cars are: stopping to allow the pas- 
sengers to look and wonder. 

Then there is Marshall’s pass, in 
which the cars climb (as the conductor 
told me, but I am sure it is much more) 
one hundred and eighty feet tothe mile, 
using six and a quarter miles of travel 
to get overa distance of three-quarters 
ofa mile. Atthe summit, ten thousand 
eight hundred feet high, in oppressivsly 
warm weather,the passengers indulged, in 
a small way, in snow-balling inthe cars. 
Abundance of snow in sight every day 
from the Sierras tothis place. We saw 
Pike’s Peak, of mining fame, lifting its 
white head above all surroundings. 

Then there is the canyon of the Ar- 
kansas river, called the “Black Canyon,” 
where the cars rush on for many miles 
close to the roaring, tumbling, swollen, 


muddy fiver, on a _ track cut 
out of the face of perpendicular 
cliffs, in  some_ places’ twenty- 


five hundred feet high. I saw one place 
where the rock was blasted out to a dis- 
tance, say, of five hundred feet above 
the road, and the cliffs projected entirely 
beyond and over the road. I asked my 
informant how that work was done; he 
said he was engaged in the work from 
the beginning to the end, and said they 
took men, mules and carts, twenty miles 
around, made a way to the edge of the 
cliff, and let them down there, twenty- 
five hundred feet, with ropes; that the first 
blasting was done by men suspended thus 
in mid air, and the first mules and carts 
used in that canyon were lowered from 
the edge of those cliffs. I asked the 
man what is to hinder the total destruc- 
tion of trains by falling boulders. He 
said the rock was so solid that no frag- 
ments could fall, and the fact that the 
cliffs are perpendicular confirms this 
statement. J. ROWELL. 


- S-- 


The New York Union League Club 
resolutions on the death of Dr. Agnew, 
prepared by Chauncey M. Depew and 
presented by Sigourney W. Fay, contain 
the following: ‘If all Christians were 
like Dr. Agnew, all men would become 
Christians. With him religion was not a 
cloak, but a career ; it was not a formula, 
but a faith ; it was not alone a liturgy or 
a creed, but the practice, during every 
working hour, of the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ The profession was not only en- 
riched by his genius and science, but 
thousands of young men owe to him the 
opportunities and the example which will 
enable them to take up his work and fol- 
low in his steps. The loss of such a man 
in the prime of life and usefulness is a 
public calamity, only mitigated by his 
good works while living, and his glorious 
memory after death.” Years ago, in stu- 
dent days, I knew Dr. Agnew; together 
we worked ina mission Sabbath-school 
and prayer-meeting in New York city. 
How faithful he was, how wise and kind 
and good. We were on a committec to 
select books for the Sunday - school 
library. He gave as his opinion that no 
book should go in the library which it 
was not proper to read on the holy Sab- 
bath. His opinion prevailed, and the 
library was made up of only religious 
books. He said in the prayer-meeting 
One evening that hundreds and thousands 
die, people on every hand are constantly 
dying, as the fool dieth. He spoke as a 
physician. Sickness comes ; there is no 
thought that it is to be fatal. There is 
severe pain; opiates are administered to 
alleviate the suffering ; the mind is cloud- 
ed ; the disease continues its grasp, and 
death ensues, all unexpected and unpre- 
pared for. So the memory of his faithful 
exhortation comes back to me. 

My recollections of Dr. Agnew lead 
me fully to endorse the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Mr. Depew: ‘If all Chris- 
tians were like Dr. Agnew, all men 
would become Christians.” But this 
good man lived only as all Christians 
should live. Doubtless, in his own esti- 
mation he came far short. Oh, the power 
of truly Christian lives ! Christians want 
that all men should become Christians ; 
they will be won by the example and 
influence of consecrated lives sooner 
than in any other way. K, 


| 


Cardinal Manning (Catholic) says: 
“For thirty-five years I have been priest 
and bishop in London, and now I ap- 
proach my 8oth year I have learned 
some lessons, and the first thing is this: 
The chief bar to the working of the Holy 
Spirit of God in the souls of men and 
woman is intoxicating drink. I know no 
antagonist to that good Spirit more di- 
rect, more subtle, more stealthy, more 
ubiquitous, than intoxicating drink. 
Though I have known men and women 
destroyed for all manner of reasons, yet 
I know of no cause that affects man, 
woman, child and home with such uni- 
versality of steady power as intoxicating 
drink.” 


Two sons of Charles Dickens and one 
of Anthony Trollope are in the stock- 


-raising business in Australia. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President, Mrs. J. K. Mchean, 520 Thirteenth street, 
+ Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, please report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M.§ 


IN SARATOGA. 


The place is alive with those who are 
full of home missions. You can see it 
in their faces, that they have come with 
a purpose and for a purpose. 

The sixty-second anniversary of the 
American Home Missionary Society has 
brought not less than 1,500 guests or 
visitors, who have come on no other er- 
rand than to make a week of home mis- 
sions, The immense church uséd for 
that service did not furnish sittings 
enough for the audience that assembled 
promptly on the hour to listen to the open- 
ing sermon, preached by Dr. G. L. Walk- 
er of Hartford. The text for the dis- 
course. was in Isa. Ixii, As opened up 
and set forth by the speaker, it seemed 
as though the prophet had seen and felt 
the perils of our country in its present 
crisis, and nothing could have been more 
appropriate to the times than the mes- 
sage delivered over 2,500 years ago. 
Free from pessimism, or bodings of sure 
disaster to us as a people, it was, never- 
theless, no cry of ‘peace, peace, when 
there is no peace.” It was made plain 
that to tive in safety, when our present 
population is multiplied a few times—in 
large part from the lower strata of popu- 
lation, which have never been fit for free 
citizenship—the Church has, you may 
call it, a supernatural work to .do. The 
Constitution of the United States, the 
school, the Bible, the gospel that saves 
and lifts up to God, must be unlimited 
factors to train and fit the sons of strang- 
ers, and the forces of the Gentiles, now 
coming upon us like clouds and doves 
to their windows, for the Christian Re- 
public of this great land. We predict 
that not a copy of this sixty-second anni- 
versary sermon will find its way into the 
waste-basket. It is a deliverance for the 
times. 

~The opening address of President 
Seelye emphasized the sermon with an 
eloquence and mastery of appeal that 
prepared the way for the comprehensive, 
as well as personal, papers of Secretaries 
Clark and Barrows. The crisis of the 
Society, and the duty laid by it on each 
and every member of the Congregation- 
al churches of this land, were the themes 
of the Secretaries, and most admirably, 
forcibly presented. 

Almost a novel, as well as a most grat- 
ifying, feature of the Convention was the 
presence of business men, to whom spe- 
cial invitations had been sent to attend 
the meetings. One of the leading ad- 
dresses on the platform was by a layman. 

At the meetings of the Superintendents 
and Secretaries, Monday evening and 
Tuesday morning, these business men 
took active part in asking questions of 
those who came from the front and talk- 
ed business fashion about the ways and 
means of missionary work. 

At these meetings, preliminary to the 
great assemblies in the Methodist Church, 
some of the telling work of the Conven- 
tion was done. 

There never was in America a more 
uplifting meeting, and perfectly magnifi- 
cent in its zeal and consecration, as well 
as numbers, than the Woman’s Home 
Missionary meeting Wednesday after- 
noon. Crowds of earnest Christian 
women, from all parts of our land, gath- 
ered to receive and give new inspiration 
through the soul-stirring accounts from 
those who best know the present crisis 
and opportunity. That crowded house 
for over three hours followed the speak- 
ers, one after another, without a sign of 
weariness or restlessness. 

Mrs. J. A. Biddle of Hartford, Conn., 
presided. The roll-call of States elicited 
responses from nearly 400 delegates, 
Massachusetts leading all the States with 
252 strong. Just to the point and ad- 
mirable every way was the opening ad- 
dress of Mrs: Biddle, who is also. well 
known as the authoress of the leaflet, 
‘Helen Harrison’s Awakening.” Mrs. 
C. L. Goodell of St. Louis read a paper 
on “ What Is Our Furnishing or Armor 
as Officers of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society?” Those who did not 
hear will soon be able to read the inspir- 
ing words of one who is a born leader. 
Mrs. J. A. Pickett, of White Water, 
Colorado, gave some thrilling experiences 
of Rocky Mountain work, including a 
graphic account of her Sunday-school, 
nine miles from the ranch, where she 
lives with her three boys. This Sunday- 
school brought to the people of that wild 
region memories of the old-time Sabbath 
day, of the early home, and some asked 
for a preaching service. She found twelve 
Christian people, and wrote to Superin- 
tendent Sanders begging him to come 
and organize them jntoa church. It was 
impossible for him to go at that time, but 
he gave her permission to organize it 
herself. This she did at once! They 
have now a pastor; they worship in a 
little school house which is, however, 
soon to be closed to all church services. 
Mrs. Pickett emphasized the need of a 
small chapel which should also include a 
reading-room for the cow-boys of that 
region, . 

The audience were greatly interested 
in this story, and when an impromptu 
collection was proposed, responded by 
contributing over $450 to this Woman’s 
Rocky Mountain Church. It is hoped 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


that the remaining $500 needed will be 
also contributed by Christian women. 
At the close of the meeting a lady from 
Gloversville, N. Y., said to her, **1 own 
land in that country of which you have 
told us. You shall have an acre of my 
land for your chapel.” In the evening a 
New Hampshire lady presented a com- 
munion service to Mrs. Pickett, and 
before the close of the happy day, several 
barrels of literature had been provided 
for the cow-boys’ reading-room. We are 


' told the scene will never be forgotten by 


one who saw this happy woman in her 
room that night, praising God with 
streaming eyes for his unspeakable good- 
ness in bringing her to the East to receive 
so rich a blessing from His children. 

The face of that veteran mussionary 
and mother of missionaries, Mrs. Schauf- 
fler, was an inspiration to all. When she 
was presented to the audience and her 
age was announced as eighty-seven, she 
exclaimed, “No, no, only eighty-six.” 
Her earnest words in behalf of the Bohe- 
mians and the Spanish population of 
New York city, with a fervent prayer for 
all missionary workers, will not soon be 
forgotten. 

The next day, still intent upon adyanc- 
ing the cause of Christ by every means, 
Mrs. Schauffler climbed to the parlor of 
a photographer, and sat for her picture. 
This to help the Spanish work. ‘The 
effort was successful. While Rev. Dr. 
Jones, of Saratoga, was assisting this 
remarkable woman to descend the stairs, 
she remarked, ‘‘ Now, Doctor, if I should 
fall and lose my life, how much faster 
these pictures would sell.” A large num- 
ber of these interesting photographs have 
already been disposed of. 

In addition to this mass meeting of 
1,500 and more, on Wednesday after- 
noon, an all-day session of the officers 
and delegates of the Woman’s State or- 
ganizations, arranged and conducted by 


Mrs. C. H, Taintor, of Chicago, was 


held on Tuesday, in the Congregational 
Church. 

The programme was packed with good 
things. The papers read and the discus- 
sions which followed were of great prac- 
tical benefit to all, the story of which is 
soon to be published in pamphlet form. 

The question of who shall preside at 
the next meeting is already under con- 
sideration. Shall she be from California? 
Perhaps. 

The rest of this Saratoga meeting next 
week. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


A special meeting of the Congregational 
Associates will be held at the office of 
John F. Myers & Co., 863 Market St., 
on Tuesday, June 26, at 3:30 P. M., to 
consider the matter of building a chapel 
on lot northwest corner of Green and 
Pierce streets, and such other business as 
may come before the meeting. 

STEPHEN S. SMITH, Pres. 


The Monday Club met as usual at 1:30 
o’clock in the parlor of the Y. M. C. A.; a 
good number in attendance. Rev. C. R. 
Hager gave a very interesting and in- 
structive address on China. It was 
evident that he had put in his last five 
years in that far-off land to good account. 
He told us of the difficulties of the lan- 
guage, the superstitions of the people, 
their pride, and the bad influence of 
wicked foreigners. Hescored the officers 
and men of the steamer City of Peking 
most severely for their brutal treatment 
of the Chinese. But their treatment on 
board that steamer, he’said, was reported 
as far worse than on other steamers of 
that line. He said the whole number of 
missionaries in China is 1,040, and of 
native helpers some 1,300. Number of 
professed converts, between 30,000 and 
40,000. But many millions have come 
to know something of the Gospel. He 
estimates that about 10,000,000 of the 
380,000,c00 can read. He was asked 
about the statement by Mr. Holcomb, 
published in the Missionary Herald, 
that 300,000,000 of the 480,000,000 
Chinese live on food that costs them not 
more than $1.50 per month. He thought 
that amount too small; that $2.50 or 
$3.00 would be nearer the sum. 

Rev. Aaron Williams will address the 
Club next Monday. 

Rev. A. C. Hirst, President of the 
University of the Pacific, very acceptably 
supplied the pulpit of the First Church 
in this city last Sabbath. 

Rev. Chas. F. Wood preached at Olivet 
Church on “The Attractive Power of the 
Cross,” and “ Patience.” 

Rev. C. R. Hager preached in Ply- 
mouth Ave. Church, Oakland, in the 
morning, addressed a Chinese Sabbath- 
school in the afternoon, and officiated 
again at Golden Gate Church in the 
evening. 

The East Oakland Church held a 
praise service in the evening, instead of 
the usual preaching. 

The Memorial sermon preached re- 
cently by Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams, in 
Tulare, is very highly spoken of, and it 
is said, ‘‘could scarcely be improved 
upon.” The Tulare publishes 
the sermon at Jength. 


On June toth, Rev. James Campbell 


held service at Burney Valley. 


Rev. G. B. Allen, who has done excel- 
lent work in Lodi, has felt compelled to 
resign his pastorate there, to take effect 
the first Sunday in August, that he may 
remove to Oakland for educational ad- 
vantages for his family. 

‘The Importance and Power of the 
Individual in Christian and Missionary 
Work,” and ‘‘Some Important Problems 
for Christians to Solve in Home and 


Foreign Missions,” were the subjects of 
discourse at Crockett last Sabbath. 


The church at Auburn is in a pros- 
perous condition, and the outlook is 
promising. The great need of a suffi- 
cient number of hymn-books is about to 
be supplied. On the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 7th inst., the choir, assisted by 
others, gave an ‘old folks’: concert,” 
which proved a success in every respect. 
The proceeds were about forty-five dol- 
lars, out of which amount the choir and 
congregation are to be supplied with new 
and appropriate music. 


The Congregational church of Sonoma 
observed Children’s Day Sunday, June 
roth. The church was profusely and 
tastefully decorated. The morning ser- 
mon -was, of course, for the children, 
who on this occasion occupied the front 
pews, our pastor using for his text the 
Golden Text for that day’s lesson. In 
the evening we had a Sunday-school con- 
cert, consisting of the usual choruses, 
recitations, etc., all of which were excel- 
lently rendered, and evidently appreciat- 
ed by the large audience. An offering 
was made for missions. Com. 


Rev. E. C, Oakley of San Bernardino 
writes : ‘‘We had Children’s Day exer- 
cises June 10, 1888. A goodtime. Inthe 
morning I preached on ‘ Faithful in that 
which was least.’ Collection for Sun- 
day-School Society, which will probably 
be over $15 when completed. Special 
music, recitations, etc., in the evening. 
Presented Bibles to two baptized children 
in the evening. Received five by letter 
and four on profession of faith at last 
communion. The parsonage is_ ready 
for us next week—a beautiful house.” 


Sunday, June roth; was observed as 
Children’s Day at the Congregational 
church in San Juan. The church was 
very tastefully decorated for the occasion 
by the young people, who also assisted 
in the singing. The pastor, Rev. Wm. 
Rogers, preached a very interesting ser- 
mon, which was’ listened to with great 
attention by the children. His efforts to 
interest them and the young people seem 
to be appreciated, and the Sunday-school 
and young people’s meeting are well at- 
tended. ‘This church has a Christian 
Endeavor Society connected with it, 
which is doing excellent work. Last 
month they gave a missionary concert, 
at which they had an interesting pro- 
gramme. A _ collection amounting to 
$6.85 was taken for the Home Mission- 
ary Society. 

Rev. Jos. F. Bacon preached at Peta- 
luma on “ Waiting Times and Working 
Opportunities,” and ‘* What is man that 
thou art mindful of him ?” 


Rev. A. J. Wells, the former pastor of 
the First Church in Los Angeles, preached 
in his old pulpit last Sabbath morning. 


Rev. J. H. Phillips lectured in the 
evening at the East Los Angeles Church 
on the subject, “Lies, Who Tells Them 
and How Told.” 


Soquel Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor is the latest and best 
thing we have to report from here. We 
organized with fifteen members, nine of 
whom are active members. The Model 
Constitution was adopted, with a few 
slight changes to better adapt it to the 
needs of so small a society. -Ihe out- 
look is very encouraging for a good and 
useful work done by this new society. 

A. B. P. 


The Congregational Church of Enter- 
prise, Whatcom County, Wask. Ty., was 
organized on the roth inst. by Rev. 
George Baker of West Ferndale, assist- 
ed by Rev. Joseph Wolfe of Whatcom. 
Pastor Baker has occupied this point as 
a preaching station for several years, and 
now begins to see some of the fruits from 
the seed-sowing; thirteen members unit- 
ing, nearly all heads of families. 

S. 


The first anniversary of the establish- 
‘ment of the Congregational church in 
Pomona was appropriately observed at 
that church last Sunday, and at the 
morning and evening service there was 
an attendance that filled every seat in 
the building, while many were turned 
away. Children’s Day exercises took place 
in the morning, consisting of choruses, 
recitations and responsive readings, as 
arranged in the programme known as 
the “Children of the Kingdom,” and 
prepared especially for Children’s Day. 
Pastor Frary addressed the children in 
his particularly interesting style, the sub- 
ject of his remarks being, ‘‘Loyalty to the 
King.” The evening exercises were devot- 
ed to the observance of the first anniver- 
sary. From first to last they were listened 
to with marked attention. Rev. Mr. Fra- 
ry offered prayer, and made a brief 
introductory address. Mr. H. A. Palmer 
spoke of the material prosperity of the 
church. He told how the establishment 
of ‘a new church last June was gained 
only after much argument with the 
leaders of the churches in California ; 
how it was thought at that time the 
church would not be self-supporting for 
many months, and how many urged that 
‘the church would not meet with success. 
Then’ turning to the present condition, 
he commented upon the fact that the 
number of members had increased from 
thirty to over ninety in one year ; how the 
church had become more than self-sup- 
porting in a few months, and is now 
housed in a handsome edifice and is 
able to pay aliberal salary to its pastor. 
John H. Dole, acting superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, told of the prosperous 
condition of the Sunday-school, which 
now has 145 members, and has increased 
five-fold in one year; he spoke of the 
deep interest in the Sunday-school work 


and the faithful attendance of all 
connected with the school. John 
P, Storrs, of the Young People’s 


Society of Christian Endeavor, made a 
brief address on the growth of that in- 
stitution, he stated that the meetings of 
the society now often have an atten- 
dance of seventy-five, and sometimes 
more. Rev. C. E. Sumrer reported as 
to the religious history of the church ; 
every word of his discourse was listened 
to with deep attention. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN — Fourteen persons 
united ‘with Howard-St. Church in this 
city at the last communion. Lebanon 
Church was dedicated last Sunday. 

Baptist.—Reyv. G. E. Travis becomes 
pastor at Fallbrook,—-Eight persons join- 
ed the Fresno Church recently. Fifty- 
six recent converts were baptized on 
Sunday, May 13th, by the pastor of the 
Mount Olivet (colored) Church, Rev. 
D. W. Wisher. There were eighty-two 
candidates, but twenty-six waited for an- 
other opportunity. There were two 
thousand persons present in the house 
of worship in Fifty-third street, near Sev- 
enth Avenue, and the interest manifested 
was very great. 


UNITARIAN.—The English Conference 
has just held an important session, and 
our English correspondent furnishes us 
with a general account of its proceed- 
ings. Its principal feature consisted of 
an address by Dr. Martineau, now 84 
years old, advocating the blending of 
Unitarians, Liberal Christians, Free Chris- 
tians, Presbyterians, and General Bap- 
tists into One organization, to be called 
the English Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Martineau’s address was one of remark- 
able power, and there is no doubt that 
English Unitarians feel the need of clos- 
er organic union, but that his scheme 
will be accepted eitherin name or detail 
does not appear likely.— Register. 


MeETuHOpIst.—Rev. Dr. Harcourt, has 
gone to Alaska for afew weeks. He re- 
cently received twenty-six persons into 
membership inhis church in this city.—— 
The laying of the corner-stone of the 
Methodist Church at Pacific Grove, will 
take place with appropriate services on 
Thursday,June 21st. The annual excur- 
sion of the Y.M. C.A. will reachthe Grove 
and be tendered a dinner by the la- 
dies of the Grove, on the same day. 
The attendance at the Methodist Univer- 


city of its chapel,and it is proposed to turn 
‘it to some other use, and erect a larger 
building for a chapel as soon as the 
means can be procured. Money has al- 
ready been contributed for a Conserva- 
tory of Music, and it is thought that the 
chapel and the conservatory may be pro- 
vided for under the same roof. 
EASTERN WASHINGTON. 

Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh has recently left 
her home at Walla Walla for a trip East, 
intending to attend the Saratoga and 
other missionary meetings. Her daugh- 
ter Gracie is visiting friends at Spokane 
Falls. 

The church at Medical Lake, since 
the departure of the venerable Father 
Eells, has been supplied by Rev. A. H. 
Howells of Cheney. 

The missionary committee appointed 
by the Upper Columbia Association 
held its first meeting at Colfax. Among 
the recommendations of the committee 
are that the church at Cheney yoke with 
the Medical Lake church, and the Ritz- 
ville church yoke with Pasco Junction ; 
also that missionaries be appointed, one 
each for Big Bend, Palouse and North 
Spokane. 

June roth was observed as Children’s 
Sunday by several of the churches, and 
special preparations were made for the 
same at Colfax, Cheney and. Spokane 
Falls. At the latter place quite a num- 
ber of ladies and boys and girls worked 
hard all day Saturday to decorate the 
church, and did it in the most tasteful 
manner. On Sunday morning the 
church made a very attractive appear- 
ance. In addition to the evergreens, 
mottoes, cross, crescent and crown, 
there were many cages hanging around 
the church, the occupants of which min- 
gled their sweet songs with human voices. 
Although threatening rain, the boys and 
girls nearly filled the house, leaving but 
little room for the adults. The pastor 
preached a sermon especially to the 
children from John xiii: 15. There was 
an outline of the sermon on a blackboard 
thus: Theme, ‘Doing Like Jesus.” To 
do like Jesus we must love to: (1) Serve 
others ; (2) study the Bible; (3) pray ; 
(4) practice what Christ teaches. In the 
evening the church was overcrowded, 
many not finding room. The concert 
exercise, “The Child in the Temple,” 
was performed admirably by the Sunday- 
school scholars, and a class of boys was 
selected to go through the catechism, 
giving the facts pertaining to the object 
and work of the Congregational Re 


School and Publishing mek 
collection was more than. d that of 
a year ago. 
SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

Commencing next Sunday afternoon, 
June 24th, Rev. John A. Dowie of the 
People’s Free Tabernacle of Melbourne, 
Aus., will inaugurate a series of special 
meetings in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Hall. He will conduct ser- 
vices every noonday and in the after- 
noon. He will be assisted by Mrs. 
Dowie, and the meetings will be of un- 
usual interest. Mr. Dowie has a wide 
reputation as a preacher of the gospel, 
and conducts a work similar to that of 
Rev. Dr. Cullis of Boston, and Rev. Dr, 
Simpson of New York. His Bible-read- 
ings will be on faith cure. His subject 
next Sabbath afternoon will be “Spiritu- 
alism Unmasked.” Theservices will be 
free to all. Special singing by the Ogil- 


vie Male Quartette. 


sity at San Jose, has outgrown the capa- | 


| familiar fact here. 


PENDLETON, OREGON. 


Deak Paciric: Here I am—new 
man, new place! Brother Lucas and 
wife over on the Sound by this time, and I 
left to eat up the ginger cookies remain- 
ing. Good home missionary fodder that 
though, especially when compared with 
what one of our venerable workers here 
once told me he lunched on when in 
Boston ; viz., oatmeal cooked in a tin 
dipper over a gas jet. So, asI find one 
man worse off than myself, I can man- 
age to keep up my spirits. 

Yes, here I am in “The Inland 
Empire” of Oregon. But how did I 
come? Ah, with what condescending 
pity can I look down on those, in time 
to come, who reach this place in the 
pampered luxuries of the railway car, 
and in impressive tones tel! them that I 
came across the plains! (That is, be- 
tween The Dalles andhere.) About one 
hundred and forty miles in three days on 
a little buckskin pony that the good 
Eastern soul who gave it me said to call 
a gospel pony.” Well, a little mission- 
ary woik he helped me do along the 
way, and a field for work he brought me 
to here; so I hope he is not misnamed, 

Alighting from his back in the Willam- 
ette Valley, and stepping to a dingy 
door to inquire the way to Forest Grove, 
I soon found myself by the bedside of a 
poor man well along in years, living or 
dying all alone, and by a little ministry 
of foot and hand and prayer, perhaps 
put him in mind of glorious things be- 
yond this world’s lonesome hours and 
tears. Then on the pony once more, 
only to find one little chance after anoth- 
er to do more work for him who hast 
loved us and:-gave himself for us. Lone- 
some myself sometimes, for I was speed- 
ing away from my own dear ones, to be 
separated I knew not just how long, but 
blessed beyond a doubt, beyond compu- 
tation, by the companionship of the 
Lord. 

Visiting the Pacific University the 
second day after with Rev. Mr. Clapp of 
Portland, I found what I cannot too 
heartily recommend to the patronage of 
our Oregon churches, at least—a finely 
equipped university, a brisk and efficient 
management, beautiful location, good 
buildings. I cannot write of them all 
now, but wish every one would go and 
see for himself, or write to President 
Ellis for his own satisfaction. 

But, as I said before, I am here! 
Where? Why, out of the Willamette 
Valley and into the Umatilla, Arrived 
Saturday evening at 8:30 o’clock. The 
next day was Decoration Sunday. 
Brother Lucas preached. ‘Then a week 
he and his good wife were here, but 
soon were gone, and I found myself 
alone, a stranger, to take up a work of 
which I felt I knew but little. 

The church building and parsonage 
with beautiful white clover lawns about 
them are among the results of Brother 
Lucas’ earnest labors here. 

Of the church itself, I hope I may 
write later. The few of us gather this 
afternoon to lay plans for capturing the 
town for Jesus. As Jonathan to his 
armor bearer, so we say to one another. 
It is not of the Lord to save by many 
or by few. 

The town is enterprising and alive in 
earthly matters, but blind to the heavenly. 
Only five Protestant churches to 3,000 
population, but the five only get enough 
hearers for one fair audience, 

So many Indians from the reservation 
near by I never saw before. And there 
is one marked and familiar fact about 
them among the people that live here. 
Some of these Indians are the dirtiest 
looking of mortals, others clean and of 
fine appearance. But that is not the 
peculiarity. The peculiarity is that in 
almost or quite every instance the dirty, 
shabby-looking one is a “ Catholic,” the 
boasted fruit of Papist priestcraft ; and 
the tidy one a Protestant! This ts the 
Indeed, the Romish 
Church is quite strong here, but how 
fearful a caricature (if not worse) of all 
true religion it is ! 

In this connection I wish I could rec- 
ommend the book by Father Chiniquy, 
‘The Priest, the Woman and the Con- 
fessional.” I see you have an advertise- 
ment of it in your columns, I would 
recommend it to all adult persons; to 
Protestants who think Papacy harmless, 
who contribute towards building sisters’ 
schools, who send their girls to the priests 
for instruction and purification (?) The 
Lord save our land from the Satanic and 
powerful engine—the confessional, 

But I must close. I hear good news 
of Brother Loomis’ work at Walla Walla. 
He intends taking a vacation soon; he 
goes with his family to Portland for a 
rest. 

Mr. Wirt is doing grand work at 
Arlington and other places. He dedica- 
ted a Congregational Church at Lexing- 
ton a week or so ago. 

If my long letter don’t weary you, you 
may hear from. my part of the Inland 
Empire some time again. L, 


DIVINE HEALING. 


Quite a series of events have led't me 
the past few» months to read, think and 
observe the facts’ and arguments for the 
theory of ‘divine healing,” and its spe- 
cious, plausible sister, “Christian science.” 
Toward the latter I have never felt any 
drawitig, although some dear friends and 
estimable people have undoubtedly beer 
helped by it out of bodily infirmity to 
comparative health. But a system that 
proceeds from the start and is based 
upon false assumptions, cannot be our 
Father’s chosen method of relieving suf- 
fering. The other method, called divine 
healing, has far more attractions, and 
seems to demand of the thoughtful 
Christian a careful consideration. — In 


the process of evolution to which these 
thoughts have been tending, there was a 
time when the arguments for divine heal- 
ing took a strong hold upon me, and the 
question often came, “ Is it not possible 
that God is about to confer through this 
teaching a great boon upon poor, suffer- 
ing humanity?” So far as in me lay, I 
have given this question a careful, prayer- 
ful consideration, and at the same time 
have sought aid in its solution of the 
wise and good inthe circle of my ac- 
quaintance, As a result, my answer to 
the question is, No. This miraculous or 
divine healing would not be a real bless- 
ing to humanity if it became a common 
thing, and it is not God’s plan to make 
it common. This last proposition would 
probably be fully sustained if accurate 
statistics could be gathered of all who in 
the last ten years have sought to be 
healed through faith and been disappoint- 
ed. This does not call in question the 
fact that wonderful cures have been 
wrought through faith, and that they are 
God’s good gift. The simple proposition 
is that these are not oommon, and are 
not likely to be. And to my own mind 
there are good reasons why they should 
not be. It seems to me clear that in 
the present state of fallen humanity the 
highest good of society would not be 
promoted thereby, but that, on the con- 
trary, the active vigilance which is at 
present necessary to guard against sick- 
ness, the study necessary to make our- 
selves acquainted with the laws of health, 

which are the laws of God, and the self. 
discipline required in the keeping of 
such laws, are a far greater blessing to 
mankind than would be the assurance 
that if we got sick all we had to do was 
to run to the Lord with it and he would 
heal us. Human nature being what i 

is, the tendency would be to a careless 
disregard of the laws which it is his pur- 
pose should be the rule of life, and for a 
disregard of which we must suffer the 
penalty. And further, I am sure that 
the experience of the ages has proven 
that the patient endurance of suffering 
by God’s people has done more to con- 
vince an ungodly world of the power of 
God’s grace and love than would have 
been the same’ amount of testimony as 
to his power to heal, to say nothing of 
the wonderful beauty and strength of 
character wrought out in the sufferers, 
which will redound forever and forever 
to the praise of his glory who so loved 
us. It is not necessary to detail here 
the steps by which this conclusion has 
been reached, but having in a former ar- 
ticle, “‘himself” given a hint of what 
was passing in my own mind, I wish 
here to bear witness to the fact of having 
my feet, as I think, securely planted 
upon the true foundation. 

Jesus Christ, the blessed healer in the 
highest and best sense, is also a healer 
of the body in certain cases, prayer and 
faith being the procuring cause so far as 
we can see. But these are exceptional 
cases, wherein the divine sovereignty is 
exercised, guided, no doubt, by infinite 
wisdom and infinite love. The Saviour 
said, in speaking of another subject, 
The times and the seasons the Father 
hath kept in his own power.” The lan- 
guage seems applicable to this subject. 
It is not for us to say why he does these 
things at all, or why he does not do them 
in accordance with our wish and prayer. 
He always has ard, doubtless, will con- 
tinue “to work his strange work, and 
bring to pass his act, his strange act.” 
And here we rest, content to fill up the 
measure of our days just as He sees best. 
In health, so long as by an intelligent 
exercise of care, health may be given 
and, if need be, of patient endurance of 
pain when in the natural order of things 
—that is our portion. L. M, 


The Eastern papers are reporting 
that ‘Senator Stanford will have 
prominence given to temperance in the 
education to be provided in his new uni- 
versity in California. He says there 
are more men engaged in selling distilled 
liquors in California than are tilling the 
soil, and he is satisfied, taking the coun- 
try at large, that with the waste of time 
of the numbers of people engaged in the 
selling, and the waste consequent by the 
consumer, there is a loss to the country 
in general fully equal to 25 per cent. of 
the power of production.” 

And. yet his endowment of this uni- 
versity is an immense vineyard. Senator 
Stanford is the great wine-maker of Cali- 
fornia. And he “ will have prominence 
given to temperance in the education to 
be provided.” We can harmonize 
facts and the statements only upon the 
supposition that the Senator sees no 
harm in wine, and is only opposed to 


distilled liquors. Such temperance in-4} 


struction will not at all satisfy most pro-: 
nounced temperance men.in this State 


Or this land. Our. fight is against 
wine and beer, as well as whisky and 
brandy, . 


R.HLM®Donald , 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


eThis powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical-than ths ordinary kind:, and cannet 
be sold in com detition with the multitude of 
logy test. short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only im cans. Baxrme 
Powper Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Where .to Buy 
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a £26. 


& Largest Store 00 the cast 


EVERY GRADE OF EXC EXCELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class, 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 

IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

A. B. CHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The Bist low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 

with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000, 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


CF” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMEROIAL PAPERS, | 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated 
Irish Linen Constantly 


made of Wedding and Visiting 
the Artistic D:signing, Engra 
tiluminating of Monograms, Crests 


Birthday. Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


p-d31 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 


in its effects. W. M. Searby. 
Druggist,859 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 


CHURCH MUSIC. 


| & you want new ‘muse for your 
chureb or choir, we will be pleased to 
send you samples, to be returned to 
us after examination. Oatalogues free. 
Correspondence solicited. — 


42 wit St., San Francisco. 


SR. SWETTs 
DEE 


Sicts.; 
45 W 


Made from Life of Man, Winter 
derangement of the Stomach, 
health and pleasure. . Pack 


r, 


idneys. A beverage 
ages, to make 5 25cts.; by mail 
Bosto a. ETOP) 
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THE PAcIFICc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Children’s Cerner. 


WHAT THREE LITTLE KITTENS DID 


A FACT. 


Three little kittens, so downy and soft, 
Were cuddled up by the fire, 

And two little children were sleeping aloft, 
As cosy as heart could desire; 

Dreaming of something ever so nice— 
Dolls and sugar plums! rats and mice! 


The night wore on, and the mistress said, 
‘I’m sleepy, I must confess, 

And as kitties and babies are safe in bed, 
I'll go to bed, too, I guess.” 

So she went upstairs, just a story higher, 
While the kittens slept by the kitchen fire. 


‘‘What can that be?’’ the mistress said; 
‘*Meow! meow!” ‘I’m afraid 
r kitty-cat’s fallen out of bed~- 
he nice little nest I made!”’ 
Me-ow! me-ow!” ‘Dear me! dear me! 
I wonder what can the matter be!” 


The mistrees paused on an upper stair, 
For what did she see below 

But three little kittens, with frightened air, 
Standing up in a row, 

With six little paws on the step above, 

And no mother cat to caress or love! 


Through the kitchen door came a cloud of 
smoke; 
The mistress, in great alarm, 
To a sense of danger straightway awoke; 
Her babies might come to harm. 
On the kitcken hearth, to her great amaze, 
Was a basket of shavings beginning to blaze. 


A 


The three little kittens were hugged and 


kissed, 

And promised many a mouse; 
While their names were put upon 

list, 

For hadn’t they saved a house? 
And two little children were gathered tight 
To their mother’s heart ere they slept that 

night. —Christian at Work. 


honor’s 


ABOUT ANGELS. 


Two little children came running with 
delight to their mother one day, one with 
his hand closely over something, which 
he was trying most carefully to keep con- 
cealed from his mother’s gaze. The lit- 
tle sister’s face was brimful of excitement 
and wonder. ‘The little boy exclaimed: 

*‘ Mamma, I have an angel. in my 
hand.” 

The little girl echoed: 

“ Yes, an angel; I have seen it, mam- 
my; Freddy has an angel sure.” 

The mother looked smilingly at her 
children and said: 

‘* My darlings, there are no angels on 
earth; angels only live in heaven.” 

Freddy looked puzzled and said: 

“Mamma, didn’t you tell us angels 
were white?” 

Ves, darlings, white and pure.” 

*¢ And had wings and could fly?” 

Yes, my dear.” 

Freddy, smiling, and looking as if he 
thought for once he knew more than his 
mamma, said: 

‘Then for sure I have an angel,” 
and opening his hand disclosed a beauti- 
ful, pure white miller. 

The mother laid her work aside and 
took her little daughter into her lap, and 
as she looked into that beautiful face she 
wondered if an angel in heaven could be 
more fair. 

The little boy, becoming impatient, 
said: 

‘* Tell us, mamma, all about the an- 
gels—what they are, where they live, and 
what they do.” 

The mother told them that God creat- 
ed them to live with Him. That they 
were God’s messengers, and that when a 
little child died and went away, an an- 
gel was always by the darling’s side to 
take it safely to the better home beyond 
the skies, 

Little Freddie, after listening patiently, 
said: 

‘© Mamma, is God better to littie child- 
ren whom He takes to live with Him 
than you are to us?” 

The mother replied: 

‘Yes, my dear, better than I know 
how to be.” 

Freddie, who was of a very inquiring, 
thoughtful mind, said: 

‘“ Mamma, tell us the difference be- 
tween God and you.” 

The mother had by this time become 
deeply affected by the sweet questioning 
of her children, who had never before in- 
quired into anything beyond their daily 
wants and amusements. She told them 

the dear old story of Jesus and His love; 
of His tender care for little children; how 
He was always near them to protect them 
from harm, little thinking that ere an- 
other week should pass her dear little boy 
would know more than all the world be- 
side, for God took him. Let us hope a 
dear white angel met him as his spirit 
took its flight, .and carried him safely to 
the blessed arms of Jesus. — The Church. 


BURDENS ON YOUNG SHOULDERS. 


‘Now, boys, you must take upon 
yourselves the entire responsibility of 
getting to school in season. I will see 
that your breakfast is ready on time; but 
I shall not find your books or hats for 
you, or remind you that it is time to 
start. If you go through the college it 
will take you seven years—three for pre- 
paration and four for the college course. 
I will provide clothing, books, all ex- 
penses, but you must see to it that you are 
every day punctual in your attendance. 
I cannot assume that burden in addition 
to all the rest.” | 

Thus spoke a mother to her two sons, 
who were just starting on their prepara- 
tory studies for a college course. She 
had a double reason for thus throwing 
upon them the burden of responsibility 
for punctual attendance upon their school 
studies. It was necessary that they, be- 
ing fatherless, should learn to spur them- 
selves” duty, to~ themselves:to 
account for their successes and failures; 
and she had already assumed all the bur- 
dens that she could bear. From that 


minded them that they were likely to be 
late. She did with great care go over 
the monthly reports their teacher sent 
home, and show her gratification when 
their standing was high. She kept ad- 
vised of their daily progress, overlooking 
their studies in the evening, sympathizing 
with their enthusiasm, and helping in the 
solution of their duties; but all the re- 
sponsibility of their progress she made 
them feel rested on themselves. By the 
striking of the clock in their room they 
knew when it was time to get up, when 
it was time to go to bed, when the hour 
of breakfast arrived. If they carelessly 
laid down their hats and coats out of 
place, she did not interest herself in the 
least to help in finding them. It was 
unnecessary even to remark: “If you 
had hung them in place, you would 
easily have put your hand on them,” for 
they had heard from earliest infancy, ‘‘A 
place for everything, and everything in 
its place;” “A time for everything, and 
everything in its time.” 

As the result of this course on the 
mother’s part, these two boys, though 
walking two miles to school in all 
weathers, were rarely if ever late; and 
#when they entered the college, to which 
they went daily by the train, they were 
uniformly and easily on time. Punctu- 
ality had become a habit, aud they need- 
ed no outside plodding in keeping their 
engagements. This sense of responsibility 
continually enlarged until it embraced an 
increasingly wide area, and when they 
reached manhood they were entirely ac- 
customed to bearing its burdens man- 
fully. 

During all this time, of course, the 
school gave the lawto the family life. 
Every arrangement was made for the 
easy performance of school duties. Such 
diversions as would suggest or demand 
late hours at night were avoided. . The 
evening meal was served at such an hour 
as would give time forstudy when it was 
over; or an early hour for retiring was 
insisted on that an hour for study before 
breakfast might be secured without 
robbing the time for sleep. 


A GIRL’S WORK. 


Several years ago a young girl took a 
class of boys in a certain Sunday-school. 
She was very young, had never taught, 
and therefore shrank from the work ; but 
with that instinctive sagacity which boys 
often show they chose her, and persisted 
in their choice ; and so, very doubtfully, 
she began her work. There were ten boys 
in the class, and they lived in a town of 
four or five thousand inhabitants, a town 
which boasts of forty drinking-saloons ! 
They were not the good sort of boys—not 
at all ; but they had a sort of cordial liking 
for their teacher, and a strong class-spirit. 
was soon developed, of which our slender 
girl did not fail to take advantage. Sbe 
encouraged them to stand together, and 
she stoodamongthem. They learned to 
tell her everything, and she was the hearty, 
sympathetic adviser and personal friend 
of each. 

Wise little woman! She was laying 
the foundation deep and strong, for well 
she knew that by-and-by the floods would 
rise and the wind would blow and beat 
upon these precious human houses en- 
trusted to her care. And so she dug 
deep into the solid confidence and affec- 
tions of her boys. 

The trial days did not delay to come, 
The boys were growing tall and manly. 
They were learning to smoke and to taste 
beer, and what was more natural than 
that they should find themselves too large 
to go to Sunday-school ? 

“J had a dreadful time with these 
boys for four years,’’ said the teacher, 
“but I could not and would not let them 
go.” 

“But how could you retain them? 
Boys at that age are pretty strong.” 


“Well, I followed them. As soon as 
a boy absented himself from Sabbath- 
school I went after him. I had their 
confidence, and they would tell me even 
when they did pretty bad things, which, 
of course, was a great help. They were 
wide-awake, active boys, and wanted to 
try about every new thing, and they did 
it; but I tried to keep along with them. 
At one time they formed themselves in- 
to a club, rented a room, and grew old 
very fast. I used to tremble in those 
days, and I had reason to. ButI did 
not give up.” | 
“Tt must have taken a good deal of 
time to follow them up.” 
“Well, yes, it did. There have been 
weeks in succession when I was out every 
evening looking after my boys, but I 
thought it would pay.” 
“And has it?” asked the curious list- 
ener, 
“IT think so. Six of the ten remain, 
and I have no more difficulty in keeping 
them in Sabbath-school. The others 
have moved away, but I hear from them. 
All but two are Christians, and these 
two are steady and seem to be well estab- 
lished in principle.” 
“But they are men now. 
teach them ?” 
“Yes ; I cannot induce them to go in- 
toa Bible class, though I have often tried 
to do so. They seem to dislike the 
thought of a change.” 
And little wonder. 
So it comes to pass that in a certain 
Sabbath-school there may be seen’a class 
of young men, respectful; attentive, ab- 
sorbed, listening to the low-voiced teach- 
ings of a slender young woman, as if 
they thought her words carried weight. 
And so they do—the weight of a life 
which means earnest purpose and faith 
in the work which is given us to do. 
“But she had time to give to her 
class,” some one says. 
Listen! During all these years she 


Do you still 


but slender stock of health and strength 
to draw upon. Yes, she had time to 
give to her boys, but where do you think 
she found it? Possibly some of the 
adornments and enjoyments of girlhood 
had to be given up. Did it pay? 


GAMBETTA’S DOG. 


Some ten years ago, M. Gambetta was 
returning from Paris to his home in N. 
He was in his buggy. The night was 
very dark. He went very slowly, for he 
could not see his horse’s head. Sudden- 
ly his horse reared. A man who was 
lying on the road had felt the horse’s 
nose touch his face, and had started up. 
As soon as Gambetta saw what had oc- 
curred, he said : 

* You stupid fellow! You came with- 
in an ace of being killed.” | 

‘TI wish I had been.” 

“Why so?” 

**] am a poor workman. My master 
told me to gotoN. to collect a bill of 
two hundred francs, I was paid in gold. 
I put the money in my pocket. I did 
not know there was a hole in it. All 
the gold has fallen out. I cannot hope 
to recover it again in this darkness,” 

** Have you one coin left ?” 

** Yes ; here is the only one left me.” 

Gambetta untied his pointer that was 
under the buggy, held the coin to his 
nose, and said, 

Go fetch, Tom.” 

Off Tom bounded, and every minute 
came back with a louis d’or in his 
mouth. 

In half an hour the workman had all 
his money again. His master was so 
well pleased that the next day he bought 
Tom a new collar, and had the date of 
the incident engraved on it.—Selected. 


ROUGH AND THE ROBIN. 


Our dog Rough was not handsome, 
but he was good. He grew quite fond 
of a little robin that used to come to sip 
water out of his basin. The robin would 
perch on the edge and sing a sweet song, 
and Rough would be so glad to hear it, 
that he would show his joy by rattling his 
chain, or by leaping up and trying to 
play. 

He used to be chained to his kennel 
near the barn-yard, so that he might bark 
if a thief came near. It was hard to 
keep so good a dog chained. | 

Rough did not liked to be chained. 
He liked to go off with the men in the 
fields and woods, and by the side of the 
lake where he could swim. 

But when he was chained he was not 
sad if little robin would only come and 
sing. 

Little robin after a while grew so bold 
that he would sometimes perch on 
Rough’s head. 

We thought it odd that a big dog like 
Rough should be so fond of a little rob- 
bin.—Our Dumb Anima 


HURRY UP! 


Temperance brothers and sisters, hurry 
up. The great army of outcasts, of 
helpless women and innocent children, 
look to you for aid to emancipate them 
from the worse than death in which they 
are now plunged. Agitate for “ sweeter, 
purer laws.” Already a broad streak of 
light is in the horizen. In the name of 
the Lord God Almighty, do not slacken 
one single effort for right, until the line 
of dawn shall have broadened into the 
light of perfect day. 

The American saloon of to-day stands 
at the bar of American civilization for 
its verdict. The testimony is in, and of 
such a nature that we no longer ask, 
Shall anything be done with the dram- 
shop? but, What shall be done with it? 
Society has laws for its protection, and 
in the exercise of personal liberty you 
cannot oppose the good of society. The 
safety of the State and the protection of 
the pure, are the demands of temperance 
reform.—Mrs, Mary T. Lathrop. 


A Nove. Way oF RalIsING MonEy.— 
A Presiding Elder tells the story. One 
of his pastors thus supplements the con- 
tributions of his people in order to make 
sure of his full apportionment for mis- 
sions: ‘The entire charge is a lumber- 
ing region, with no villages, and only an 
occasional farm that gives much remun- 
eration for the toil of its owner. It is 
known in the Conference as one of our 
most difficult fields. A few weeks ago 
the pastor gave notice at each appoint- 
ment that every one who would come to 
the parsonage for dinner on a certain 
day, and bring a dozen pick-handles, 
should be well fed, and have a good so- 
cial time. Eighteen accepted the invita- 
tion, and turned over to the pastor 216 
pick-handles, which he has already sold 
at the mines for 10 cents each—a clear 
addition to his missionary collection of 
$21.60.”—Zion’s Herald. 


> 


There are seven mission ships cruising 
in the North Sea, ministering not only to 
the spiritual wants, but to the bodily ne- 
cessities, of the fishermen. Medical as- 
sistance is often. sought on board the 
mission vessels, and, as one of the speak- 
ers at the meeting said: “ It is under- 
stood throughout the fleets that, whatever 
a man’s motive in going on board a mis- 
sion ship, no man is allowed to leave 
without hearing of Christ.” 


There are souls in the world who have 
the gift of finding joy everywhere, and 
of leaving it behind them when they go. 
Joy gushes from under their fingers like 
jets of light. Their influence is an inev- 
itable gladdening of the heart, It seems 
as if a shadow of God’s own gift had 
passed upon them. They give light 
without meaning toshine. These bright 
hearts have a great work to do for God. 


hour she never in a single instance re- 


was a hard-working school-teacher, with 


THE HAPPIEST BOY. 


Who has the “best time”? I mean, 
The one who last winter had the biggest 
toboggan, or who has now the most 
marbles or wears the best clothes? Let’s 
see. 

Once there was a king who had a 
little boy whom heloved. He gave him 
beautiful rooms to live in, and pictures 
and toys and books. He gave him a 
pony to ride, and a row-boat on a lake, 
and servants. He provided teachers 


would make him good and great. But 
for allthis the young prince was not 
happy. He wore a frown wherever he 
went, and was always wishing for some- 
thing he did not have. | 
At length, one day, a magician came 
to the court. He saw the boy and said 
to the king, ‘I can make your boy happy, 
but you must pay me my own price for 
telling the secret,” 
“Well,” said the king, “what you ask 
I will give.” 
So the magician took the boy into a 
private room. He wrote something with 
a white substance on a piece of paper. 
Next he gave the boy a candle, and told 
him to light it and hold it under the 
paper, and then see what he could read. 
Then he went away, and asked no price 
jatall. The boy didas he had been told 
and the white letters on the paper turned 
into a beautiful blue. They formed the 
words: “Doakindness to some one 
every day.” 
The prince made use of the secret, 
and became the happiest boy in the king- 
dom.—Our Sunday Afternoon. 


WASHINGTON ON SWEARING. 


issued against the unmeaning and abom- 
inable custom of swearing, notwithstand- 
ing which, with much regret, the General 
observes that it prevails, if possible, 
more than ever ; his feelings are contin- 
ually wounded by oaths and impreca- 
tions of the soldiers whenever he is in 
hearing of them. 

“The name of that Being from whose 
bountiful goodness we are permitted to 
exist and enjoy the comforts of life, is 
incessantly inprecated and profaned in a 
manner as wanton as it is shocking. 
For the sake, therefore, of religion, 
decency and order, the General hopes 
and trusts that officers of every rank will 
use their influence and authority to 
check a vice which is as unprofitable as 
it is wicked and shameful. | 
“If officers would make it an una- 
voidable rule to reprimand, and if that 
does not do, punish, soldiers for offenses 
of this kind, it could not fail of hav- 
ing the desired effect.” 


BE CAUTIOUS. 


Don’t judge a man by the clothes he 
wears. God made oneand the tailor the 
other. 

Don’t judge him by his family relations, 
for Cain belonged to a good family. 
Don’t judge a man by his speech, for 
a parrot talks, and the tongue is but an 
instrument of sound. 

Don’t judge a man by his failure in 
life, for many a man fails because heis 
too honest to succeed. 

Don’t judge a man by the house he 
lives in, for the lizard and the rat often 
inhabit the grandest structures. 

When a man dies, they who survive 
him ask what property he has left behind, 
The angel who bends over the dying man 
asks what good deeds he has sent before 
him.— Weekly Advocate. 


CHINESE RENDERING OF “* AMEN.” 


** My heart wishes it to be exactly so,” 
is the Chinese rendering of ‘ Amen.” 
The value of this definition is that it is 
not a mere lip repetition of this blessed 
old Hebrew word, but a whole-souled, 
whole-hearted desire for the triumph of 
that which is good. Is there not danger 
that our “‘Amens” shall become a mere 
head and lip endorsement of the truth, 
while the heart is not in it? Let us be 
sure that in everything excellent that is 
presented to us, we can say of a verity, 
“Amen, my heart wishes it to be exactly 
so.” —Herald of Holiness. 


A woman with a child in her arms en- 
tered a church one evening, when a 
somewhat prosy, but loud-voiced, preach- 
er was holding forth. During the dis- 
course, the child began to cry; and the 
woman, not wishing to disturb the con- 
gregation, rose up and was marching 
down the aisle, when the minister stop- 
ped in his discourse, and said: ** My 
good woman, there is no necessity for 
leaving, as the child does not disturb 
me in the least. Pray keep your seat.” 
Imagine the minister’s feelings when the 
woman turned about, and said, ‘‘ Mebbe 
no, sir; but ye’re disturbing the wean.” 
And she marched on. 


WuatT To TEACH Our Boys.—Not to 
tease boys and girls smaller than them- 
selves. To ‘be as kind and helpful to 
their sisters as to other boys’sisters. To 
cultivate a cheerful temper. To learn 
to sew on your own buttons. If they do 
anything wrong, to take their mothers 
into their confidence; and, above all, 
never lie about anything they have done. 
—St. Louis Observer. 


Do not fret. It only adds to your 
burden. To work hard is very well ; but 
to work hard and worry, too, is more 
than human nature can bear—Mrs. Nan- 
nie A. Brown. 


Apple sauce is much improved by the 


Who is the happiest boy you know? 


who were to give him’ knowledge that’ 


“Many and pointed orders have been | 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALMER 


OCLEANSES THI 
NASAL PASSAGES 
ALLAYS PAIN ANI 
IN FLA M M ATION 
HEALS THE SORE? 
RESTORES THI 
SENSEs OF TASIE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE. 
A particle is applie¢ 
into each nostril, anc &. 
is agreeable. 


LY’S 


Street, New York. 


CATARRH 


Price Svc at druggists’; by mail, 
registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 


4 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


Is The Cheapest. 


them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS. 


In every we oma contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


The Taylor Rake. 


— 


Header. 
HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CoO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


ators, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Siogle Plows, Oulti- 
vators, Harrows, etc., etc. 


Howe Scales 
In all varieties. We kee 


with a full line of Hardware. 
0S” Senp For OATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE Co., 
SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


THE BEST 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 


The Perkins Windmill, “Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
John’ 


a large assortment 
of all kiods of Farming Implements, together 


HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
wee 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine 8rs. San FRanorsoo 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


O03" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


19132 MARKET STREET. 
San Faancrsco. 


INVENTION 


progress is & method and system of work tha 


has revolutionized the world dur- 
ing the last half-century. N ot least 
among the wonders of inventive 
t can be 
ormed all over the country without separating 


Ba cokers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, youngorold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, somethin 
of great value and importance to you, that wills 
you in business which will bring you in good money 
right away. 


Outfit free. Address TRUE & -CO. 


Augusta, ne. 


| 


—F aber. 


addition of a teaspoonful of butter “7 
requires less sugar. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEsT | 
PRIOES 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514° California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets......2 $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D, J. Stapies, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wma. J. Durror, Secretary. 
B. FayYMOoNnvILueE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. L. N. SHEPARD........... Vice-President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS................ $5,055, 946.45 
BELDEN & COFRAN, [Aanagers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San FRANCISCO OAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 6187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocas¢, 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


ndertaker & Embaimer, 
116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


LLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co, 


Nos..16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all xinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS REOEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


OF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 


& 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


AGENTS FOR mes POULTRY SEASON- 
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Miscellany. 


TRUE VICTORY. 


He stood with a foot on the threshold 
And a cloud on his boyish face, 
While his city comrade urged him 
To enter the gorgeous ies 


«« There’s nothing to fear, old fellow! 
It isn’t a lion’s den; 
Here waits you a royal welcome 
From lips of the bravest men.” 


*T was the old, old voice of the tempter 
That sought, in the old, old way, 

To lure with a lying promise 
The innocent feet astray. 


** You'd think it was Blue Beard's closet 
To see how you stare and shrink! 
I tell you there’s naught to harm you-—- 
It’s only a game and a drink.” 


He heard the words with a shudder-- 
‘*It’s only a game and a drink.” 

And his lips made bold to answer, 
‘‘But what would my mother think?” — 


The name that his heart held dearest 
Had started a secret spring,. 
And forth from the wily tempter 
He fied like a hunted thing. 


Away! till the glare of the city 
And its gilded halls of sin 

Are shut from his sense and vision, 
The shadows of night within. 


Away! till his feet have bounded 

O’er fields where his childhood trod; 
Away! in the name of virtue, 

And the strength of his mother’s God! 


What though he was branded ‘‘coward” 
In the blazoned halls of vice, 

And banned by the bafiled tempter, 
Who sullenly tossed the dice. 


On the page where the angel keepeth 
The record of deeds well done, 
That night was the story written 
Of a glorious battle won. 


And he stood by his home in the starlight-- | 


All guiltless of sword and shield-- 
A braver and nobler victor 
Than the hero of bloodiest field. 
——-New York Observer. ° 


HALF HEARTS AND WHOLE HEARTS. 


BY THEOEORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


All physicians know that in the human 
frame the heart is the most delicate and 
vital of all the organs. Disease at that 
point is always dangerous. What is true 
of the physical heart is equally true as to 
that seat of the understanding, the will 
and the affections, which both the Bible 
and moral philosophy style the “ heart.” 
This is the workshop of our daily con- 
duct ; the best and the worst fabrics 
come out of it. Our neighbors see the 
dial-plate of conduct, but God sees the 
mainspring within. As a man thinketh 
in his heart, sois he. ‘* Keep thy heart 


‘ with all diligence, for out of it are the 


issues of life,” is one of the weightiest of 
counsels. ‘* Create in me a clean heart ” 
is one of the wisest and most deep-reach- 
ing of prayers. A broken heart is a 
great bleasing, when it is broken by con- 
trition for sin; but a divided heart is 
often a fatal disease. 

One secret of success‘in life is concen- 
tration ; and many of our young men 
find it out too late. The founder of the 
Vanderbilt family bent his whole powers 
upon money-making and left the richest 
family on the continent. Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s famous explanation of his splendid 
success was, “I intend my whole mind 
upon it.” Professor Joseph Henry, of 
Washington, our great Christian scien- 
tist, used to sayto me: “I have no 
faith in universal geniuses ; my rule is 
to train all my guns on one point until I 
make a breach.” In these days of hot 
competition there is no room on the 
street for any man who puts only a frac- 
tion of himself into the business. From 
my very soul I pity a half-hearted min- 
ister, who is eternally balancing between 
orthodox Bible truth-and the latest theo- 
logical novelty, or who expends so much 
of himself on literature or other side- 
matters that when the Sabbath sermon 
comes, he is a squeezed orange. Paul 
was a man of one idea: “For me to 
live is Christ.” 

It takes a great many half Christians 
to make a single whole one. Many 
churches exert no purifying or convert- 
ing power in the community, simply be- 
cause the few who are intensely earnest 
for Christ and for the salvation of souls 
are neutralized by the daily influence of 
their fellow-members, whose constant 
pull is- toward formality, fashion and 
worldliness. A converted church only 
can convert the community. As this 
disease of a divided heart is so fatal to 
spiritual health and life, let us note a few 
of its symptons. In too many cases it 
began with a half-way conversion, a 
shallow repentance, a few good emotions 
and intentions, with no radical regenera- 
tion of soul down to the very bottom. 
The person hastily joined the church, but 
had not thoroughly joined himself to Je- 
sus Christ. His reliance was not on 
‘Jesus only ”; it was partly on himself, 
and partly on his surroundings. From 
that bad start onward, his aim has been 
to keep in with God and to keep in with 
Mammon. On the communion Sabbath 
his seat is with Christ’s disciples ; but 
out in the world he walks with the 
worldings. ‘I am glad that you have 
church members sit together by them- 
selves on sacrament days,” said a shrewd 
man to a minister, ‘‘ because I then find 
out that some people belong to the 
church that I never suspected.” The 
roots of such professors may be on the 
church-side of the wall, but their boughs 
hang over, and drop all the fruit on the 
side of worldly conformity. From this 
.class of church members come abundant 
criticisms of their minister and his meth- 
ods, but very scanty contributions of 
money or effort for Christ’s kingdom ; 
and when there is an attempt to set in 
motion any special soul-saving enterprise 
they lean heavily on “the brakes” of 
discouragement. 


Of such compromising Christians it 
may well be said “ their heart is divided; 
now shall they be found guilty.” They 
offend God, who demands the homage 
of the whole heart. Promising Christ 
their whole selves, they put him off with 
the cheese-parings ; in short, their cur- 
rent of conduct is so sliced off by greedy 
outlets on both sides, that only a feeble 
rivulet of religion trickles along its 
parched channel. This is no caricature; 
there are quite too many who have sat 
for this photograph. Their punishment 
is to be what they are. They rob them- 
selves of all the sweetest satisfaction and 
the richest comforts and the joyful expe- 
rience and the installments of heaven in 
advance which Jesus gives to his whole- 
souled followers. There is muchfalk in 
the air about needed revivals. I verily 
believe that a revival which should con- 
vert the half-Christians into whole Christ- 
ians would be the most beneficent bless- 
ing which God could bestow. Great 


}meetings to hear great preachers do not 


meet the case. What is needed most is 
close, searching individual heart-work, 
each half-alive professor coming peni- 
tently and honestly face to face with 
Christ, confessing sin and offering him 
the complete possession of the whole 
heart. When Christ gets the souls of 
his Church, he will soon get the souls 
of the sinners. 

If a divided heart is so enfeebling and 
demoralizing a disease when found in a 
professed Christian, it is secret cause of 
the impenitence of tens of thousands in 
Our congregations. They have nearly 
all had their times of serious thinking, 
when they were half-inclined to become 
Christians. Conscience has condemned 
you again and again, my dear friend, 
and to quiet it you have made plausible 
promises of a better life. The test came 
when the Holy Spirit demanded of you 
to give up the sins that had room-rent in 
in your heart. If Christ would have 
compromised with you, and let you hold 
on to what suits your lusts, you would 
have struck a bargain with him gladly. 
He demanded the whole heart, and that 
ended it. Perhaps, under some power- 
ful discourse, or severe affliction, or in 
the atmosphere of a powerful revival, you 
did actually set out on some steps to- 
ward a new life. You prayed and asked 
others to pray for you. . But, instead of 
pushing straightway, with your face set 
like a flint toward the cross of Christ, 
you faltered and halted and looked back. 
That backward look divided your heart, 
and when it required the whole man to 
go forward, the part of you which held 
back was too much for conscience and 
the drawing spirit. The sin-loving half 
of you was: “ Ye shall seek me and find 


me, when ye search for me with all the | 


heart.” He offered you the whole of 
himself ; he asked of you the whole of 
yourself. Little had you to give at the 
best ; but it must be your little all. In 
return, he offered you forgiveness, peace, 
power, to conquer heirship to all heav- 
en’s glories and life everlasting. The 
one condition was your whole heart for 
him to live in, and to light up and to 
warm and to sweeten and to sanctify by 
his presence. But you drew back, and 
to-day you are as near to being a true 
Christian as the man is to being on the 
ferry-boat who drops down between it 
and the wharf. 


Felix committed your blunder. His 
conscience sided with Paul ; but his sin- 
ful inclination pulled him back into the 
rapids, and he went over the cataract. 
There is really no half-way house of safe- 
ty between hell and heaven. By and by. 
your whole undivided self is in the one 
or in the other. Christ will not compro- 
mise for half of you. You have got to 
cut loose from the old life before you 
can lay hold of the new, to come over 
to Christ’s terms and accept them with- 
out condition. The prize that out- 
weighs the universe is yours to-day and 
yours forever, if you will accept it on 
Christ’s just terms. The Lord of glory 
presses this prize of eternal life upon 
you and says: “Thou shalt have me 
when ye seek for me with all your heart.” 
—Independent ( Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


A SIGN OF INSANITY. 


An Irishman over the age of fourscore 
and ten, who by strict economy: had 
accumulated a modest fortune, and was 
about to die, called in the parish priest 
and the family lawyer to make his last 
will and testament. The wife, a grasp- 
ing, covetous old party, was also in the 
room. The preliminaries of the will 
having been concluded, it became neces- 
Sary to inquire about the debts owing to 
the estate. Among these were several of 
importance of which the old lady had 
been in ignorance, but was nevertheless 
pleased to find that so much ready 
money would be forth-coming after the 
funeral. 

** Now, then,” said the lawyer, “ state 
explicitly the amount owed you by your 
friends.” 

“Timothy Brown,” replied the old 
man, “owes me fifty pounds; John 
pr Owes me thirty-seven pounds ; 
an 

“Good ! good!” ejaculated the pros- 
pective widow ; “rational to the last!” 

“‘ Luke Bowen owes me forty pounds,” 
resumed the old man. 

* Rational to the last!” put in the 
eager old lady again. 

“To Michael Liffey I owe two hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the old woman, 
“hear him rave!” —Harper’s Magazine. 


A movement is now on foot to estab- 
lish in Bethany, the home of Lazarus, a 
home which shall be a center of Christ- 
ian work among the soo inhabitants 
who are now: sunken in squalor. 


FOOLISH PREACHING. 


For our part, we believe that these 
sermons on philosophical topics not 
only fail to preach the gospel, but indi- 
rectly promote a good deal of unbelief, 
if not downright infidelity. Years ago, 
Judge———said to us, “I never had a 
doubt of the truth of Christianity till I 
heard a sermon on the metaphysics of 
Hume. The preacher was a very weak 
man, and, after stating the argument of 
Hume against miracles, undertook to 
answer it. He made a complete failure, 
and I left the church a skeptic.” Few 
preachers are competent to handle Dar- 
win, Tyndall, Huxley and Spencer, and, 
if competent, such discussions are gen- 
erally unsuited both to pulpit and pew ; 
cultivated people do not want them, and 
plain people dislike them. ‘ What I 
mean,”’ says Dr. Herrick Johnson, “is 
that every whipster in theology and 
smatterer in science or philosophy is not 
to rush into the pulpit, fresh from some 
book or review article, to demolish Hux- 
ley or Tyndall or Mill.” We have heard 
such preaching, but never with any prof- 
it either to our philosophy or religion.— 
Macon Advocate. 


A CONTEMPLATED REFORM. 


The Russian Government is consider- 
ing the matter of abolishing exile to Si- 
beria. The causes which have prompted 
this decision are known to be three—the 
opprobrium attaching to Russia by rea- 
son of the exile system, the desire to re- 
tain a more absolute hold upon political 
prisoners, and the political and commer- 
cial development of Siberia. The latter 
two are doubtless the most potent, statis- 
tics showing that half the exiles are lost 
sight of within five years after their arriv- 
al, while the decision of Government to 
extend a railway across Northern Asia to 
the Pacific makes the retention of Siberia 
as a closed penitentiary simply impossi- 
ble. Thus far, Russia has been so con- 
stantly engaged in extending her terri- 
tory in Europe and central and south- 
western Asia that but little attention has 
been paid to Siberia, though it is one of 
the richest, as well as the oldest, of her 
Asiatic dependencies. The absence of 
population first suggested to government 
a means of supply in the deportation of 
political offenders and malcontents from 
the more populous provinces, the more 
that its remoteness and the severity of 
its climate effectually prevented any hope 
of return. The system began with the 
transportation of the Swedes captured at 
Pultawa, in 1709, has since added half a 
million Russian subjects to Siberia, and 
continues at the rate of 11,000 annually. 
Its horrors have always constituted a 
blot upon the Russian administration ; 
but the present action is due rather to 
the conviction that the time is ripe for 
the development of Siberia, and the de- 
sire to maintain a strong position on the 
Chinese frontier, than to any feeling of 
humanity. It is this conviction which 
has prompted the declaration of the pen- 
itentiary department that the exile sys- 
tem can no longer be maintained, and 
upon which its definite proposals for a 
change of policy is based. The first of 
these practically abolishes perpetual. ban- 
ishment, by revoking the former: right of 
communes to prohibit the return of con- 
demned persons to their homes, while 
the second changes the punishment of 
political prisoners from exile to impris- 
onment in fortresses. By the former the 
rehabilitation of a convict is made possi- 
ble, and by the latter the government re- 
tains direct control of political offenders, 
while placing them where their sufferings 
will make but little draft upon public 
sympathy, In this way, it is believed 
that Siberia will be relieved from the 
odium attaching to it as a penal settle- 
ment, and so become attractive as a field 
for voluntary immigration, and that the 
economical and other benefits accruing 
from the reform will be felt by the whole 
Empire. The objection thus far urged 
is the expense involved in erecting new 
fortresses and prisons, though it is argued 
that it will be fully met by the special re- 
serve fund of the State prisons, and the 
great reduction in the expense of trans- 
portation over the present system.—Jn- 
terior. 


LONGER TERMS FOR METHODIST 
PREACHERS. 


The decision of the Methodist General 
Conference to extend the time limit for 
pastorates from three years to five years 
will make a very important change in the 
work of that denomination. True, the 
new rule is very permissive, but it is prob- 
able that in most cases the full term will 
be accorded toa preacher even if the 
people are not wholly satisfied, on the 
plea that to transfer him at an earlier 
date would discredit him unjustly. -~ 

This change will be a great gain 
where the preacher is a really competent, 
energetic man, and depends on the Bible 
as it is interpreted to his heart by the 
Holy Spirit for his ammunition. But it 
will be found very objectionable in the 
case of a preacher whose ability and act- 


ivity are only passable, or who draws his’ 


thnnder from the works of metaphysicians, 
from commentaries, or out of his own 
mind. People are apt to tire of such a 
preacher very soon, and yet will not.be 
able to effect a change until the time 
limit has been reached. In such cases 
the new rule will prove unsatisfactory. 
On the whole, however, we think the 
action of the Conference was wise. It 
is very doubtfulifaman who cannot 
with advantage remain in one place five 
years is fit to be in the ministry. There 
are some good preachers who are better 
qualified to do the work of an evangelist 
than that of a pastor, and these should be 
set apart for the work to which God has 
evidently called them. There are other 


preachers who would never have held 
that office but for the theological semi- 
naries, and who could do much more 
good, besides being much happier and 
more successful, if they would go into 
business or agriculture, or whatever work 
nature has qualified them to do to the 
best advantage. The extension of the 
time limit will tend to drive unsuccessful 
ministers out of the pulpit, as no church 
will want to take the risk of receiving 
them atall. This will make way for 
more effective men, and the churches 
will have to pay better salaries. Thus 
it will be a benefit all round, both to 
preachers and people. 

By effective preachers we do not mean 
brilliant orators. As a rule, brilliant 
preachers are not effective. We mean 
those who are inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to break the Bread of life and 
divide it out to the needy souls around 
them, that they may be strengthened and 
raised to a higher plane of life thereby. 
We do not mean, either, to imply that 
where there is a desire for change, it is 
in all cases the fault of the preacher, On 
the contrary, we assume that it is more 
often the people, or perhaps only a few 
self-willed and talkative members, who 
are to blame. Sometimes there is no 
fault on either side, but only a lack of 
adaptability. — Witness. 


BREVITIES. 


We respect that official, whatever his 
politics may be, who shows enough re- 
spect for religion in entering on the du- 
ties of his office to acknowledge his de- 
pendence on the Ruler of the universe 
for wisdom and strength to perform his 
duties. A case in point is that of Gov- 
ernor Nicholls of Louisiana, who, in his 
inaugural address the other day, invoked 
divine aid and prayed for guidance in 
serving the State. If this Governor, and 
all other governors, would not only make 
a devout beginning, but would continue 
in a reverential frame of mind through- 
out their terms of office, what a rebuke 
their course would administer to the evil 
elements in the contending parties! And, 
then, what a blessing it would be if the 
example of the governors were to be fol- 
lowed by the mayors of cities! The 
times are ripe for the advent of mayors 
with moral principles and religious con- 
victions—mayors who will administer 
municipal affairs in the fear of God, and 
not in fear of the demon of the dram- 
shop.—Jnterior. 


Over four thousand saloons were clos- 
ed in Philadelphia last Thursday at mid- 
night, because their proprietors had not 
been able to secure licenses under the 
new law. Only 1,340 now remain out 
of nearly 6,000. 3 


The heavens declare that night, when 
Jacob saw the vision, three of the sim- 
plest, yet sublimest, truths—that heaven 
is near us; that it is open to us ; that it 
transacts its business with us through the 
ministry of angels.— Dr. F’. N. Zabriskie. 


The Stenograph 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
neil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleaa- 
ant, and does not strain the , hands or ea. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Wec that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
4 + many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
O03” Come and take trial leseons free. 


REMOVED TO 
3 & 5 Front St. (near Market St.,), 8. F, 


AGENTS) ENTIRELY 
WANTED “ax NEW BOOK 


The most wonderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published in any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day value and actual mon- 
ey-earning and money-saving to every —— 
or. Hundreds upon hundreds of beautiful and 
helpfal ogee Select somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales aresure. Agents 
looking for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. 

30 days’ Agents without capital. 

SOAMMEL & Oo., Box 8971, 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


DEEDS OF DARING 


BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The t collection of the most thrilling 
personal adventures on both sides during the 
Great Oivil War. Intensely interesting 9c 
counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
halr-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
brilliant successés and magnanimous actions 
on each side the line. 60 chapters. PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 
other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 
Outsells everything. Time for men ta al- 
lowed agents short of funds. P BOOK 
OO., Box 6818, St. Louis, Mo. 


REWARDED are those who read this 
RIGHLY and then act; they will find honorable 

employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
eure for every industrious person. Either a 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. very- 
ae new. No special ability required; you, reader, 
full 


Oit as well as any one. Write to us at once for 
ticulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 
son & Oo., Portland, Maine. 
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branch taught in the school. 


24 POST STREET, 


HEAL D’ss 
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THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC GOAST. 


Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAB KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


— 
= = 


4 
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THE FULL COURSE INCLUDES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMMEROIAL 
ARITHMETIO, MEROANTILE LAW, 


BUSINESS OQRRESPONDENCE, 


GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENOG, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 
WRITING AND TELEGRAPHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 


Writing and in the shortest possible time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
ung men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Oourt 


porters, Stenographic Law Clerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 
Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 


out and pupils are shown how work should be done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the Oollege 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 


The Oaligraph the Remington, and the Crandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 


learn the use of either or all. 


| GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Papils are assisted in obtaining situations. Board for students in private families is 


secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the College. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
For further information address for circulars, 


CGO., 


e SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast 


=~ Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economF- | 
; cal, costing less than one cent @ 

Bui cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
} strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS &at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 


For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your,own, State, County. City or 


Town, write (0 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D , 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING C2 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARN 


_ Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
120 Front St., San Francisco. 


INCINNAL BELLFOUNDRY CO 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, LL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


save $1 


PIANOS 


lst PREMIUM for greatest 
merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest im 
double repeating action — three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the test in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tu pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round - 
the pins ae a them solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin ig made toexactly fit 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings wind roundthepins. Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steelis not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or couniry. It will 
stand 20 apes without tuning and is good 
for  % .No other piano has this improve- 
men 
Great and durability is another 
advantage. In other. pianos holes are 


rd and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as @ musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
is so constructed that our pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tu is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
ey in« the world, Prices are no 
e largest manufactu you 
10 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous wlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
i poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
gaway-—pitythem. . 
e guarantee our pianosten years. 100 
stylese We have put our prices at lowest 
bed Ps for Cash. A 


with. stool and rubber cover 
Pippa on carat 8. F., toany partof the 
United or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. n rep- 
resented money returned, ' We occasion- 
ally have second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
een for our own. Write or call 


T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ all, 
Market & 7th Sts.; Facto l- 
gom, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San 
California. (Agents 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimzs anp Pears for CHURCHES, de. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

-McSHANE & 
Mention this paper. Baltimere, Md. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, Y,, SELES 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 
and Peals, For more than half acentury 
neted for superiority over all others. 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


FAIRBANKS —AUTGHINSON? 


IMPROVED 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
‘9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


Munn Co., 
iandbook about 
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THE PACIFIC: ‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAT. 


[Wepnespay, June 20, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Ko. 7 Montgomery Av., San*Francisco, Cal. 


NEWs BREVITIES. 


Vermont’s maple sugar crop for this 
season is estimated at 15,000,000 pounds, 
including 200,000 gallons of syrup. 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska has 
decided that a woman may sue and re- 
cover money her husband has squandered 
for liquor. 

The Chinese Government has decided 
to erect monuments to General Gordon 
on the scenes of his victories over the 
Taiping rebels. 

During the month of April the 
national debt was decreased $9,235,300. 
There still remains in the treasury $3 1 4,- 
-955,552 in cash available for the reduc- 
tion of the debt. 

Princeton, with the help of its student 
voters, has elected a no-license munici- 
pal ticket. Thestudents and town folks, 
it is said, work together in ferreting out 
all violations. 

The United States Senate has passed 
the International Copyright bill, but it is 
thought that its passage in thé House of 
Representatives is doubtful because of 
the many influences which will be en- 
listed to oppose it. 

Secretary Bayard has invited the co- 
operation of Great Britain, Russia, 
Germany and other powers owning 
islands and coasts where seals resort and: 
breed, to make a united effort to prevent 
their wholesale slaughter. 


A St. Petersburg dispatch says: The 
route of the Siberian Ralway has finally 
been decided upon. The Pacific ter- 
minus will be at Vladivostock. The 
road_ will connect Narjinsk, Chita, 
Irkutsk, Tomsk, Tobolsk and Ekaterin- 
burg. 


W. C. TU. BULLETIN. 


Mr. Robert T. Booth, the celebrated 
temperance lecturer, has returned to 
Australia. 


Mrs. B. Carse, President of Central 
W.C. T. U., Chicago, has been elected a 
member of the county board of educa- 
tion. 


Of the 2,100 inmates of the New York 
Christian Home for Intemperance Men 
during the past ten years, only five have 
died. 


‘Woman will help to purify every 
place she enters, and she will enter every 
place on this round earth.” —Frances E. 
Willard. 


Dr. Grosvenor, a wealthy citizen of 
Providence, R. I., was recently arrested 
for letting buildings for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

About 400,000 gallons of brandy were 
produced by California in 1887. Of 
this amount nearly one-fifth was made by 
United States Senator Stanford. 


The national]: meeting of Dunkards, re- 
cently in session, decided that persons 
wishing to unite with that denomination 
must quit using tobacco before they take 
baptism. 

By the payment of $21,500 the Foss- 
Schneider Brewing Company have se- 
cured the beer privilege at the coming 
Centennial Exposition to be held in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Many of the saloons in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., closed under the prohibitory provi- 
sions of the high-license law have re- 
opened under the government license of 
$25 for quantities. 

Acting Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Henderson reports an increase of 
2,122,424 barrels of malt liquor produced 
during the year ending March 31, 1888, 
over the previous year. 


The executive committee of Ohio W, 
C. T. U. has appointed June roth asa 
day of thanksgiving for the passage of 
the bill provid:ng for scientific temper- 
ance instruction in public schools. 


A GROVE MEETING AT THE BIG 
TREES. 


Plans have been perfected to hold a 
Grove Meeting for several days at the 
Big Trees in Calaveras County, com- 
mencing Sunday, July 1st, and lasting 
about a week. 

Mr. James L. Sperry has fenced off a 
section of land for the special use of those 
who wish to camp, and has prepared 
seats and a platform for the services. Mr. 
Sperry will have charge of our boarding 
tent, and will furnish meals at 30 cents ; 
this is about one-half the usual price in 
the mountains. 

The meeting will commence Sunday, 
July xst, and will close Friday night, 
July 6th. Rev. C. W. Hill, of San Jose, 
will deliver a Fourth of July oration. 
One day will be devoted to the children 
and youth, Friday will be devoted to 
the temperance work, and- Mrs. Dorcas 
Spencer, State Organizer of the W. C. 
T. U., Rev. Geo. Morris, State Organizer 
of the P. P., ahd Rev. Prof. D. A. Mob- 


ley, of Woodbridge College, are to have 


charge of this work. 

Ministers representing not less than 
five denominations will be present. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all to 
come and enjoy this meeting in the 
woods. 

Those who have tents should bring 
them. Those who have only blankets 
will be made comfortable. 

Further information can be obtained 
by addressing Rev. A. K. Crawford, 
Mokelumne Hill, Cal. 

Rey. L. T. Mason, 

Rev. A. K. CRAWFORD, 

Rey. HENRY CHAPMAN, 
Committee. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JULY 1. 
EX. 24: 1-12. 


BY REV. W. N. MESERVE, 


Time—B. C. 1491 (Almost identical 
B. C. with the discovery of America 


A. D.). | 
Place—Wilderness of Sinai, Chapter 
xix: i. | 


God has methods. Wishing to com 
municate with his people, who are a na- 
tion seperate from the great mass of 
humanity, he singles out a representative 
body, seventy-four, and permits them to 
appear in his presence. God has already 
forbidden (Chap. xxiii: 32) this chosen 
people to enter into covenant with neigh- 
boring.tribes ar their gods; instead (un- 
speakable grace), he proposes to covenant 
with his peuple himself, and of this the 
present lesson treats. 

(Verses, 1, 2.) To Moses, Aaron, 
Nadab, Abihu and seventy elders were 
given this ‘first covenant”—a repre- 
sentative body. It is worthy of remark 
that the foreseeing Jehovah chose Nadab 
and Abihu, whom he afterwards destroy- 
ed for flagrant sin, to be of the number 
to appear before him. © So in after days 
Jesus selected Judas. The fact, therefore, 
of selection and special privilege does 
not insure immunity from sin and its con- 
sequences. 

They are bidden to ‘‘ come up unto 
the Lord.” Three attitudes are here 
clearly indicated: 

1, The common level of the host of 
Isreal, which was immeasurably above 
the degradation of the outside world. 2. 
The mountain summit, possible by invita- 
tion to. a chosen few. 3. A face-to-face 
conference with God, known only to in- 
dividuals scattered along through human 
history. 

(V. 3.) Moses makes known God’s 
will to the people. This is in line with 
God’s method. Through all time men have 
been singled out to make known the 
divine will. In these days men are as 
truly called as then, and as truly anoint- 
ed, to be proclaimers of the divine re- 
velation. The people enthusiastically 
entered into a covenant of obedience 
with Jehovah. A tremendous sincerity 
actuated them—how soon forgotten ! 

(V. 4.) An altar representing God, 
and twelve pillars representing the tribes, 
were built to witness the agreement—re- 
minders of solemn vows and great events. 
The need of this is universally felt; hence 
obelisks, pillars, monuments, statues, tem- 
ples, churches. But the people passed 
on, and losing sight of the altar and pil- 
lars, soon forgot their significance, and 
their covenant as well. Or had they not 
passed on; had they immersed themselves 
in the “ lust of the flesh and the lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life,” the effect 
would have been the same. 

(V. 5.) The sending of young men 
is a marked feature of the covenant 
scene. Young men areto religious work 
what they are to military and business 
enterprises. Any cause languishes with- 
out them. The question, ‘‘ Where are 
the young men?” seems to have been 
easily and happily answered. Was it 
because they were out of Egypt and not 
yet in. Canaan? Such attractions have 
Egypt and the immediate surroundings 
of the promised land for young, men! 
What an inspiration in the time of Moses 
to see a host of young men sufficiently 
skilled and interested in religious mat- 
ters to Officiate at the altars ! 

(Vs. 6, 7, 8.) Here the sprinkling of 
blood is introduced. Offensive though 
it may be to many, yet it is an essential 
feature in the Christian religion. Away 
with the blood! is the cry of an emascu- 
lated Christianity. How love I thy law! 
is the glad confession of regenerate 
souls. These verses speak of a renewal 
of promise on the part of the people. By 
most solemn vows they entered into the 
covenant of obedience with God—a rea- 
sonable service. This was sealed with 
the blood of sprinkling at the hand of 
Moses. ‘Think of the pierced hand that 
sprinkled a “sacrifice of richer blood” on 
the eternal altar. 

(Vs. 9, 10, 11.) And now the very 
heavens are opened. The four and sev- 
enty are ushered into the very Presence, 
and not only appear face to face with 
God, but on terms of wonderful intimacy. 
They sit at a heavenly table—not more 
privileged; certainly, than saints of later 
days, who feed on better things than the 
merely material; who, sitting at the 
Lord’s table and partaking of exceeding- 
ly simple emblems, see heaven opened, a 
yrander heaven: glorified by the risen, 
triumphant Saviour. 

(V. 12.) Moses is recalled to the 
mount to receive the law; it is already 
written in the heart, but the heart has 
grown deceitful to the obscuring of both 
law and conscience. Therefore a writ- 
ten law is given in mercy, and is an un- 
speakable boon. Is the possession of 
written, restraining law an abridgement 
of freedom? Seemingly so, possibly. On 
the contrary, it contributes to freedom. 
One is free in proportion as he submits 


-to that constraint which inures to health 


and. peace. 
RETROSPECTIVE THOUGHTS, 

This lesson in some measure illustrates 
the Scripture. The law was our school- 
master to lead us to Christ. 

1. ‘The wilderness of Sinai the school- 
house. 

2. Mount Sinai the rostrum. 

3. The children of Israel, two millions 
and more, are the scholars. 

4. The law and ordinances are the 
governing rules. | | 

5. A covenant of obedience (present 
lesson) entered into most heartily by the 
scholars. 

6. The covenant; on God's part, an 
illustration of grace. 


| 7. Jesus Christ, the end of the law for 


righteousness, to every one that believeth. 
The following verses, intended to 

summarize the lesson, may be recited 

before the school by some scholar : 


Thy children, Lord, so long ago, » 
Made promises to break; | 

Shall we, with better means to know, 
Our covenant forsake? 


No, no, our Saviour, truest friend, 
We will not treat thee so; 

Before thee, Lord, we lowly bend, 
With love at overflow. = 


Thy hand with blessing full and free 
o us has opened wide; 
Can we forgetful be to thee 
Who e’en for us hast died ? 


We take the pledge again to-day, 
Our promises renew; 

Speak, gracious Lord, we will obey, 
Oh, help us to be true! 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, June 8, 1888, 

This has been the dull week of the 
session in Congress. ‘The centre of po- 
litical interest shifted for the time from 
Washington to St. Louis. Quite a num- 
ber of our Democratic law-makers hied 
away to the National Convention, leav- 
ing the all-important tariff debate to do 
the best it could during their absence. 

The latter measure did not make much 
progress, as was expected. Congress 
has not been paralyzed, however. It is 
entirely too large a body to be influenced 
by the absence of a hundred or so mem- 
bers. Its work has gone on in a quiet 
way, and although overshadowed by the 
Presidential Nominating Convention, as 
much has been accomplished as is usual 
in the same length of time. 

On Wednesday the House got as far 
as the sixteenth line of the tariff bill, but 
it required a Congressman of great ap- 
plication to sit quietly by and give his 
serious attention to this discussion, while 
the bulletins from the St. Louis Conven- 
tion were being posted every few mo- 
ments in the corridor. The Cleveland 
red rose was largely worn by the Demo- 
cratic members, and several enterprising 
pages of the House secured a large sup- 
ply of bandanna hankerchiefs, which 
they distributed freely. Everbody had 
a bandanna—even the most dignified leg- 
islators could be seen flaunting the flag of 
the “Old Roman” in a significant man- 
ner. Mr. Randall spread his out over 
his desk; Gen. Spinola tied his, flag fash- 
ion, to the brass rod in front of his desk ; 
Representative Lawler tucked his 1n his 
vest front, and from every Democratic 
pocket peeped the ruddy cloth. 

The tariff debate was plodding along 
over the “lumber clause” when Mr. Cox, 
of New York, created a diversion by ask- 
ing permission to have read a dispatch 
from St. Louis, announcing President 
Cleveland’s re-nomination by acclam- 
ation. This was greeted with vocifer- 
ous applause by the Democrats, and Mr. 
Tarsney, who had the floor, waved his 
bandanna rapturously. As soon as the 
Democrats had quieted down, the Re- 
publicans answered them with a round 
of applause and hand-clapping. The 
Democrats joined in this again, and the 
scene was continued for several minutes. 

On Wednesday the White’ House was 
as quiet as it usually is on these summer 
days, and there were no indications out- 
side that its occupant had just received 
are-nomination for the high office he 
now holds. Inthe morning Mr Cleve- 
land. diove in from Oak View, his coun- 
try residence, and went to work as usual 
with the mass of papers requiring his at- 
tention. He permitted no visible anxiety 
about news from the Convention, but he 
read all the telegrams with great interest. 
At noon he went down to the reception 
in the East room and shook hands with 
the people who had gathered there to 
see him. Later, when the bulletin an- 
nouncing his re-nomination was received, 
he was seated at his desk. Colonel 
Lamont read him the telegram, and af- 
ter exchanging a few remarks, the Presi- 
dent went on with his work as if nothing 
had happened, Soon the congratulatory 
telegrams began to pour in from all over 
the country in large numbers. Immedi- 
ately after the receipt of the news, Col- 
onel Lamont telephoned it to Oak View, 
to Mrs. Cleveland, who showed much 
more delight over the tidings than her 
husband had done. : 

The choice of Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates on each of the old party tickets is 
of vital importance at this election, be- 
cause of the possibility that the President 
of the Senate for the next two sessions 
may have the casting vote on all ques- 
tions of sufficient interest to cause a divi- 
sion On party lines. The térms of twelve 
Democratic Senators expire on the 4th 
of March, 1889. Of all these the only 
seat which the Republicans can hope to 
win is that of Mr. McPherson, of New 
Jersey. | 

As Senator Riddleberger will make 
way for Mr. Barbour, of Va., the Demo- 
crats are sure of being no worse off in the 
next Senate than they are now, while, in 
case Mr. McPherson should be succeed- 
ed by a Democrat, they will have exactly 
the same number of Senators as the Re- 
publicans, and can tie them on every 
party vote. 

Should the next Senate be tied, an 
efficient parliamentarian could render 
valuable service to his party as presiding 
officer, and an inefficient one could do 
corresponding injury. And, should the 
Vice-President-elect die between the 
casting of the electoral vote and the meet- 
ing of the Senate, it would be doubtful 
whether that body would be able to or- 
ganize at all. 


Mayor Robinson of Gloucester; Mass., 
having refused to sign liquor licenses 
granted by the board of aldermen, the 
matter was brought before the supreme 
court, where it was decided the mayor 


must sign. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST, 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 65.75 

Scientific American............... 8.20 6,00 
The Century Magazine........... . 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 6.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6,35 
Congregationalist...... 8.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 6.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion .................... 800 4 60 


_ 


A TIME-HONORED POLICY. 


Conservative commercial men will note 
with satisfaction that the Pacific Bank of 
San Francisco continues to give proof of the 
soundness of its business methods, and the 
prudence and wisdom of its administration, 
by its last statement. 


Perhaps no local disease has puzzled and 
baffled the medical profession more than na- 
sal catarrh. Itis among the most distress- 
ing and nauseous ills the flesh is heir to, 
and the records show few cas s of radical 
cures of chronic catarrh by any of the 
modes of treatment, until the introduction 
of Ely’s Cream Balm, the success of which 
has been most gratifying and surprising. 


Ask your wife to call and look at the bar- 
gains at Smith’s. Butter, 40c up; Cheese, 
12%c; Our Taste Hams and other Eastern 
Sugar-cured; peeled Peaches at 12440; evap- 
orated Apricots, Nectarines, Blackberries, 
Cherries, Raspberries. For 5c a pound you 
can get Raisins, Peaches, Apricots, Plums, 
Prunes and Pears. Ask for full list. Smith’s 
Cash Store, 418 Front street, San Francisco. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


PEOPLES’ HOME 


SAVINGS BANK. 
Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED CAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIREOTORS : 


WATERHOUSBE............. President 
BOE. case Realty Examiners 


GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 
Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, R. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett, M. D. 
Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 


Bauer, J.-A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M, 
Branch, L. CO. Morton, John, 
Burke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Chadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 
Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 


Cole, N. P. 
Davis, R. J. 
Decker, Chas. W. 
Doble, Abner. 


Norton, John. 
Pa)mer, W. E. 
Peckham, E. R. 
Peterson, Lewis. 


Dorn, D. 8. Pierce, Henry 
Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R D. 


Ellert, L. R. 
English, Jno. F. 
Fallon, Wm. 
Farren, John 
Flint, B. P. 
Goddard, O. M. 
Halsted. J. L. 


Robinson, A. J. 
Savage. John E 
Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr. 
Shortridge, Sam’]l. - 
Snow, Roland W. 
Starbird, A W. 
Stevens, A. K. 


Hamilton, J._T. Stone, CO. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 
Henderson John. Taylor, John. 
Herring, B. Tharp, E. N. 

Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D. 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 

Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. 
Kimball, Rev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 


Knorp, A. F. 

Logan, M. H. 

Lyon, W. 8. 
Malloye, Frank. 
McDonald, Frank V. 


Summer Homes & Summer Music 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places 
are ill-furnished if without a few well-chosen 
music books.. Two books of. recent publica- 


tion, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST 
and PIANO CLASSICS 

(Each $1) contain together a hundred piano 

pieces of exceptional beauty. 

SONG OLASSIOS ($1) contain fifty high- 
grade songs, with English and foreign words. 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world 
favorites. 

VOCAL BANJOIST ($1), good assortment of 
songs With banjo accompaniment. 

CHOICE VOOAL DUETS ($1 25), a fine and 
large colle tion. 

EMERSON’S MALE YVOIOE GEMS and EM- 
ERSON’S PART SONGS AND GLEES FOR 
MIXED VOICES (each $1), just the beok 
for a social sing. 

COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS (each 
50 cents). 


Waterhouse, F. A. 
Weill, Raphael. 
Wertheimer, E. 
Wilson, James K. 
Wilson, T. K. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


SUBSCBIBE FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


(Official Organ Oal. Union of Y.P.8.0.Z.) 
Prioz: 50c a year by mail. 


HE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOB is published 
monthly, and contains ali the news regard- 

ing Christian Endeavor Societies on this Coast. 
Every member should take it. Send for sam- 
ple copy. Send subscriptions to Taz Ohnisr- 
ran Espeavor, 608 Market St., San Francisco. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


VER 100 MORE CANVASSERS WANTED 
tu sell our subscription Family Bibles, 
and Father Chiniquy’s “Fifty Years in the 
Church of Rome.” Write for terms and 
give references. 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 
(Successors to W. W. Brier & Son.) 


42 - San Francisco, Oal. , 


| 


PANTS MADE TO 


FROM $5 


— AND UP— 


NICOLL, “The 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN. BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR! 


SUITS MADE TO 


is 


ORDER, 


ORDER, 


FROM $20 


— AND UP — 


OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUT WITA SILE, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. 
Please give me a call. 


Yours Respectfully 


NICOLL, 


816 Market Street, 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., wnder United States Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


“ THE TAILOR,” 


- San Francisco. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 


Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. 


Here has been for 


many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 
represented on the coast. 

Arrangements have been made for a removal to - 


735 Market Street, 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 


Depositary. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


— 


l) em NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
to our new store, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
we will make special inducements to purchasers of all grades 


BEDDING and 
UPHOLSTERY. 


O03” Be sure and see our goods and prices. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 
And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 

DEPOSITORY, 

135 MARKET ST., 


03" Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 29 


: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ASK YOUR WIFE 


To callin price goods and see the great variety kept on sale at Smith’s. Ask if she would not 

refer to visit a place where she can order everything needed, without the trouble of going 
from place to place all over town. A full line of Groceries, Provisions, Woodenware, Tinware, 
Hardware, Dried and Canned Fruits, Domestic Dry Goods, Notions, Wall Paper and Miscella- 


neous Goods; in fact, 


used in a family is to be seen and bought at the lowest price, and all of the 


Wearly Everything 


best quality. 


Ask where else she cau buy Peeled Peaches for 12%c worth 25c; Alden Apples from 8c to 100; 
Figs, Raisins, Pears, Apricots, Plums, Prunes or Peaches at 50; Sugar Oorn or Sugar Peas at 
$1.35 per dozen, of the finest Pew ever put up; Butter from 40c a roll up; Cheese at 12% 0; 


Honey, in 60 B® tins, at 5c, 6c an 


7c (new coming to hand now); Tea from 


up; and Rice, 


Spices, Ox ffee and all kinds of Breakfast Mush at wholesale rates; beantifp] Evaporated Nectar- 
inet at 12% 0; Dried Raspberries, Oherries and Blackberries. No treuble to quote prices or 
show goods. New list will be ready this week (free); ark for copy. Address 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


STORE, 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Re 


NOTICE. 


denominations desiring to erect 


churches at BSPBRANZA are requested to 
make immediate application for assignment of 
lots. Lots will be assigned to any denomina- 


tion desiring to erect a church ¢difice. 


Apply 


to or address Wm. H. MILLS, Land Agent 
OC. P. B. B., San Francisco, Cal. 


H. Le 


BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERIOAN TAILOBS, 
Parlor 1, 652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 


clothing 


at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 


Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 


cent. discount to clergymen. 


Samples cheerfully given. 
The system of 


self-measurement mailed to any address. — 


15 per | 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 00 
Gas Stoves................... 75 ** 86 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30 00 
6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS. 

Table Lamps. ................ $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 175 “ 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ** 10 00 
65 candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1 25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agaie and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO.., 
863 MARKET 8T., - Opp, Baldwin Hotel. 
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